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A List of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, and Herbaceous Plants 
Native to New England, Bearing Fruit or Seeds 
Attractive to Birds 


By FREDERIC H. KENNARD, Newton Center, Mass. 


¥ T WAS my privilege, last autumn, 1911, to be asked to design a planting 
| plan for the development of the Bird Sanctuary of the Meriden Bird 

Club, at Meriden, New Hampshire. A large part of the property is 

already well wooded, and the principal problem was with regard to the plant- 
ing and thickening of the present growth with trees, shrubs, vines, and per- 
ennials, that should be most attractive to the birds in that vicinity, and at 
the same time disturb as little as possible the natural aspect of the reservation. 

In order to make such a plan intelligently, it was necessary to compile a 
provisional list of plants attractive to birds, from which to choose; and while 
this list is in no way complete, as it may be of interest to readers of Brrp-Lore, 
I have ventured to submit it below. 

Those plants that are particularly attractive to birds are shown with three 
asterisks, while those with more than ordinary attractiveness, are shown by 
two or one asterisks, in the ordef of their attractiveness, and those species 
whose fruits seem to be eaten so seldom as to make their planting hardly 
worth while are marked with a cross. 

tCorylus americana, American Hazel. 


**Crategus coccinea, White Thorn. 
** “« — crus-galli, Cockspur Thorn 


DECIDUOUS TREES 


*Acer negundo, Ash-leaved Maple, Box 


Elder. And others of this genus. 
‘e ** Acer saccharum, Sugar Maple. {Fagus americana, American Beech 
And doubtless other maples. *Fraxinus americana, American White 
Betula populifolia, American Gray Ash. 
Birch. And probably other species. 
Betula lutea, Yellow Birch. tHicoria sp., Several kinds of Hickory. 
And probably other birches. Ilex opaca, American Holly. 
Celtis occidentalis, Hackberry. tLiquidambar styraciflua, Sweet Gum. 
Cercis canadensis, Red-bud. tLiriodendron tulipifera, Tulip Tree. 


***Cornus florida, Flowering Dogwood. *** Morus rubra, Native Red Mulberry. 


DECIDUOUS TREES, continued 


**N yssa sylvatica, Tupelo. 

Ostrya virginiana, Hornbeam. 
tPlantanus occidentalis, Sycamore. 
tPopulus sp. Various species of Poplars 

are sometimes fed upon. 

*** Prunus pennsylvanica, Bird Cherry. 
06 pumila, Sand Cherry. 
serotina, Black Cherry. 
virginiana, Choke Cherry. 
**Pyrus americana, Mountain Ash. 
TtQuercus sp. Several species of oaks. 

Sassafras officinalis, Sassafras. 

Ulmus americana, American Elm. 

And other species. 
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EVERGREEN TREES 


** Juniperus virginiana, Red Cedar. 
” - communis, Prostrate Juniper. 
** Picea alba, White Spruce 
** “ rubra, Red Spruce. 

And undoubtedly other species. 
*Pinus rigida, Pitch Pine. 
* “ strobus, White Pine 


*Tsuga canadensis, Hemlock. 


SHRUBS 


** Amelanchier canadensis, Shad Bush. 
**Benzoin odoriferum, Spice Bush 
*Berberis vulgaris, Barberry. 
Comptonia asplenifolia, Sweet Fern. 
Corema conradii, Broom Crowberry. 
ne alternifolia, Blue Cornel. 
— candidissima, Gray Cornel. 
sericea, Silky Cornel. 
stolonifera, Red Osier Cornel. 
**Gaylussacia frondosa, Dangleberry. 
” “ resinosa, Huckleberry. 
**Ilex glabra, Inkberry. 
** “ verticillaia, Black Alder. 
And probably Jlex levigata, Winter- 
berry Black Ilex. 
Ligustrum vulgare, Privet. 
**M yrica cerifera, Bayberry. 
Prunus maritima, Beach Plum. 
*Pyrus arbulifolia, Chokeberry. 
Rhamnus catharticus, Buckthorn. 
*** Rhus copallina, Shining Sumach. 
*** 6“ =6glabra, Smooth Sumach. 
toxicodendron, Poison Ivy. 
typhina, Staghorn Sumach. 
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*** Rhus venenaia, Poison Sumach. 

**Ribes floridum, Large-flowering Cur- 
rant. 

** Ribes lacusire, Swamp Gooseberry. 

And other species. 

**Rosa, sp. It is probable that the fruits 
of all the native wild roses are eaten 
largely by birds. 

*** Rubus occidentalis,-Thimbleberry. 


**e = ¢ strigosus, Red Raspberry. 
*** =“ canadensis, Low Blackberry. 
se “ 


villosus, High Blackberry. 
*** Sambucus canadensis, Common Elder. 
o- = pubens, Panicled Elder. 
Shepherdia canadensis, Shepherdia. 
**Symphoricar pos racemosus, Snowberry. 


***Vaccinium cespitosum, Dwarf Bil- 
berry. 

*** Vaccinium corymbosum, High-bush 
Blueberry. 

*** Vaccinium pennsylvanicum, Low-bush 
Blueberry. 


(And doubtless other species includ- 


ing Vaccinium vilis-idea, Cow- 
berry). 

- Viernes alnifolium, Hobble Bush. 

bao dentatum, Arrow-wood. 

— a4 lentago, Sheepberry. 

= “ nudum, Withe-rod. 

isi - opulus, High-bush Cran- 
berry. 


**Viburnum prunifolium, Black Haw. 
And doubtless V. acerifolium, V. cas- 
sinoides, and other species. 


VINES 


** A mpelopsis 
Creeper. 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, Bearberry. 
Celastrus scandens, False Bittersweet. 
Menispermum candense, Moonseed. 
Mitchella repens, Partridge-berry. 
Vaccinium macrocarpon, Cranberry. 
te oxycoccus, Dwarf Cranberry. 
*Smilax rotundifolia, Bull Briar. 
**Vitis cordifolia, Frost Grape. 
** “  labrusca, Fox Grape. 
vulpina, Frost Grape. 


quinquefolia, Virginia 
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HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


** Aralia nudicaulis, Sarsaparilla. 
Fagopyrum esculentum, Buckwheat. 
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HERBACEOUS PLANTS, continued ** Phytolacca decandra, Pokeberry. 
**Fragaria virginiana, Strawberry. Smilacina racemosa, False Spike- 
Gaultheria procumbens, Checkerberry. nard. 
Helianthus annuus, Sunflower. Solanum nigrum, Nightshade. 


I have included in the above list the common barberry (Berberis vulgaris) 
and the common privet (Ligusirum vulgare), because, although they were 
introduced species, they have now so spread over the country as to be classed 
as natives. 

I should have liked to include the hackmatack (Larix americana) in this 
list, as well as the Norway pine (Pinus resinosa), but was forced to leave them 
out through lack of sufficient evidence of the birds feeding upon them. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that the buds and cones of the European 
larch are, in this country, very attractive to certain members of the Finch 
family; but I have been unable to get hold of proper data regarding the Ameri- 
can larch, and the same is true of the Norway pine. I should lhave liked also 
to be able to include various of the honeysuckles (Lonicera parviflora, 
ciliata and cerulea); but was forced to leave them out for lack of proper 
data. I should have liked to be able to include the silver berry (Ele@agnus 
argentea), the burning bush (Eunoymus atropurpureus), and the Indian 
currant (Symphoricarpos vulgaris), as all three of them are attractive to 
birds; but was forced to leave them out because, although they are planted 
frequently throughout New England, and originally came from areas just 
without its boundaries, I do not know that they are as yet growing wild here. 

For help in compiling this list I am indebted to Mr. Walter Deane, of 
Cambridge, Mass., and to other members of the Nuttall Ornithological Club 
of that city, as well as to the following books on the subject: 

Nature Study and Life, by Clifton F. Hodge. 

Birds in Their Relation to Man, by Clarence M. Weed and Ned Dearborn, 

Useful Birds and Their Protection, by Edward H. Forbush, 

Methods of Attracting Birds, by Gilbert H. Trafton, 

Birds of the Village and Field, by Florence A. Merriam. 

Numerous reports of the Biological Survey, including 

Food Habits of the Grosbeaks, by W. L. McAtee, 

Food of the Woodpeckers of the United States, by F. E. L. Beal, and 
particularly to 
Plants Useful to Attract Birds and Protect Fruit, by W. L. McAtee. 


Observations in a Laughing Gull Colony 


By FRANCIS HARPER, College Point, N. Y, 
With photographs by the author 


fishhook with a long shank. At the south end, the narrow strip of 

sandy beach, piled high with windrow upon windrow of tossed-up 
oyster shells, curves westward, away from the sea, and then northward for a 
short distance, forming the point of the hook. Here the sand merges into the 
salt marsh that fringes the beach on its inner side, completely filling the hollow 
of the curve, and stretching on to the north, in a narrowing line of green, as 
far as the eye can follow. A number of little tide channels meander through the 
marsh, and here and there lies a shallow lagoon. 

Beside one of the lagoons we found, on June 25, 1911, a breeding colony 
of about ten pairs of Laughing Gulls. As we approached, striding knee-deep 
through the rank marsh grass, the Gulls arose in the air, and flew toward us 
as if to protest against the intrusion. It was a matter of ease to locate their 
nests, built as they were in the open, and not overhung with bending grass- 
tops, as was a nearby Clapper Rail’s home. Each of the nests was composed 
of a mass of the coarse dead stalks of Spartina, the common salt marsh grass; 
they were built up to a height of ten or twelve inches above the ground, and 
averaged perhaps two feet in diameter. Some of the birds had taken advan- 
tage of previous accumulations of drift, to which they added their nesting 
material. A shallow depression on the top contained the grayish, chocolate- 
spotted eggs. 

Though the normal complement of eggs is three to five, and though the 
season was now far advanced, the nests contained only from one to three eggs 
apiece. For apparently every colony of Laughing Gulls, Skimmers, Terns, 
and Clapper Rails in that region must reckon with repeated visits of egging 
parties, which for years have been the bane of the breeding birds of the Vir- 
ginia coast. And the Laughing Gulls, owing to the conspicuousness of their 
nests and the esteem in which their large eggs are held, pay especially heavy 
toll to the eggers. The hatching of a brood must mean, in most cases, a very 
marked degree of patience and faithfulness on the part of the parent birds. 

Late in the afternoon of that day, an exceptionally high new-moon tide, 
accompanied by a rainstorm of tropical violence, with thunder, lightning, 
and a magnificently impressive cloud display, threatened havoc among the 
nests of all the marsh birds. From the shelter of the club-house porch, at the 
tip of the sandy hook, we looked out over the flooded marsh, and could discern 
numbers of Clapper Rails, driven from their usual retreats, skulking about 
on top of the floating drift. We were more concerned, however, for the less 
common Laughing Gulls, some of which were then flying above their nests in the 
fast-gathering darkness and calling in alarm, as it seemed, at the rising flood. 
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, ‘HE backbone, or dry portion, of Cobb’s Island is shaped much like a 
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Five days later, when we had an opportunity to visit the colony again, 
we were pleasantly surprised to find that the nests had suffered no apparent 
harm from the storm and tide. The first one to which I came was at the very 
edge of the lagoon, whose rippled waters, together with the long, glittering 
shell-heap on the beach beyond, would make, I thought, a very pleasing setting 
for a portrait of the Laughing Gull at home. Accordingly, I set up my umbrella 
tent at a distance of about twenty-five feet from the nest, and prepared to 
await the bird’s return with some measure of the patient fortitude that the 
bird photographer, by reason of long practice, almost inevitably acquires. 
These periods of waiting, however, seldom prove really irksome; at such times 
alone, perhaps, during an active day in the field, is one enabled to give a 
neglected note-book the attention it demands. Furthermore, when one is 


THE UMBRELLA BLIND IN THE LAUGHING GULL COLONY 


provided with a comfortable seat in the shape of a drift-gathered box and 
may watch, unseen, numbers of unfamiliar and interesting birds about him,— 
for I was favored at this time in both respects,—hour after hour may pass 
pleasantly enough. 

During the first few minutes, the birds of the entire colony kept circling 
back and forth overhead, concerned, no doubt, for the safety of their nests, 
but not showing so much excitability as a pair or two of Forster’s Terns that 
came from a distance to scream hoarsely at the new feature in the landscape. 
Only now and then did the Laughing Gulls utter their high-keyed notes; and 
these varied to a marked degree at different times or with various individuals. 
The following are some of the variations that I attempted to jot down in my 
note-book: ka-4h; ke-héh; ha; ha-ha; ha-ha-ha; ke-4-hah. Several times, 
too, their strange laughter, not unlike the ordinary call-note, but much pro- 
longed, sounded over the marsh. 
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Presently some of the Gulls began to hover about the more distant nests, 
generally making a false start or two before venturing to alight. Then one 
by one they dropped upon the edges of the nests, twitched their wings for a 
couple of moments as if to fix them smoothly in position, and remained for 
a time erect and alert; at last, becoming sufficiently reassured, they settled 
down upon their eggs, so that little more than their black heads and snowy 
necks appeared above the grass-tops. Meanwhile, some of the others, singly 
or in pairs, swam on the pool with the peculiar feathery lightness that so often 
arouses our admiration in a Gull, whether awing or afloat. 

Two birds, at length, commenced to fly closer and closer to the nest in 
front of the blind, and, at the end of three-quarters of an hour or thereabouts, 


NEST AND EGGS OF LAUGHING GULL 


one of them (probably the female) alighted. Though frightened away more 
than once, either by the movements of my companion at the other end of the 
colony or by the noisy release of my focal-plane shutter, she returned without 
undue delay and began to incubate. I now had opportunity not only to expose 
plate after plate, but to observe at leisure the Laughing Gull’s graceful sym- 
metry and its rare beauty of plumage. Its dark reddish bill, black head and 
white-bordered eye, snow-white neck and breast, and pearl-gray, black- 
tipped wings, show to particular advantage in an autochrome exposed for 
four seconds on the motionless bird. 

At a loud outcry from the sitting Gull, I peeped through a slit in the tent 
in time to catch a momentary glimpse of a skulking Clapper Rail, whose 
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comical impudence in stepping directly past the nest, at scarcely a yard’s 
distance, had thus aroused the very justifiable resentment of the owner. She 
yelled likewise at the male when the latter dropped down beside the nest; 
and her vociferations seemed shortly to have the desired effect, for he arose in 
the air and did not offer to return. I was reminded of a remarkable similar 
demonstration, which had come to my notice at Gardiner’s Island a few weeks 
previously, on the part of a female Osprey, who by loud screechings had pre- 
vented her mate from alighting beside her on a boulder-nest while the umbrella 
tent was in dangerously close proximity. 

At the end of a couple of hours, in hopes of obtaining a still more intimate 
view of the faithful sitter, I 
ventured to advance the tent 
to within fifteen feet of the 
nest. But, after another hour 
had elapsed, I had come to 
the conclusion that the move 
was unfortunate, for the bird 
now seemed to balk entirely 
at the green object looming 
so uncomfortably near ; more- 
over, it led eventually, though 
perhaps indirectly, to the 
enactment before me of an 
avian tragedy of a positively 
startling nature. 

At 5:40 P.M. a Laughing 
Gull lit on the edge of the 
nest, and, scarcely pausing for 
an instant’s survey of the 
surroundings, plunged its bill 
into the nest with a vicious 
stroke, accompanied by the 
audible crash of a breaking 
eggshell! The act was so sud- 
den and astonishing, if not 
entirely unheard of, as to defy explanation for a time, at least. Could this 
possibly be the owner, who, feeling compelled to desert her home, was there- 
fore devastating it in a spirit of blind rage? Could it be her mate, so totally 
devoid of parental instinct as to destroy his own unhatched offspring? Or 
was it some other member of the colony, a robber or degenerate, taking 
advantage of the owner’s absence to feast with a cannibal’s gluttony upon 
the eggs of its own species? 

Before these questions could be answered, the Gull took sudden alarm and 


THE ROBBER HOVERING OVER THE NEST 
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flew off, only to come again and continue its dastardly work. I was now struck 
with a certain difference in general appearance between the incubating female 
and this bird. In the latter I also noticed particularly a V-shaped tuft of white 
feathers that extended far below the nape and overlapped the bend of the wing 


—a pecularity which shows clearly, as I had hoped, in some of the photographs. 


As further evidence that this was not the owner, I saw presently that mere 
destruction was not its aim; it was devouring the eggs with the plainest relish, 
even lifting the eggs entirely 
out of the nest in its eager- 
ness to gulp down the oozing 
contents. And with what a 
wild, sneaking, diabolical 
look the handsome robber 
glanced from side to side, as 
if momentarily apprehensive 
of the owner’s return! Once 
more he departed in alarm 
or fear, this time alighting 
on the pool to wash off his 
reeking bill. With appetite 
still unsatiated, however, he 
flew boldly back, and con- 
tinued his disgusting meal 
within fifteen feet of the 
tent, from which I watched 
his every movement. When 
he left finally, two of the 
three eggs had been de- 
stroyed. 

With such a pirate in 
their midst (and who knows 
how many more there were 
in the colony?) it seemed that each pair of Laughing Gulls must maintain 
the strictest guard over their nest and incubate by turns, or pay the penalty 
in the distressing way that I had witnessed,—and for which I could not but 
feel largely responsible. 

Several of the best loca! observers of that part of the Virginia coast, whom 
I questioned, had never noticed the rifling of a Laughing Gull’s nest by the 
same species, and were unable to shed any light upon the subject. Further- 
more, ornithological literature contains no reference*, so far as I am aware, 
to this remarkable penchant, or habit, of the Laughing Gull. Certain other 


THE ROBBER EATING THE EGGS 


*Since the above was written, Mr. Alfred B. Howell has mentioned in “The Auk’ (Vol. XXVIII, 
rott, p. 453) a Laughing Gull’s attempt at Cobb’s Island to steal eggs, but does not name the species 


whose nest was in danger of being robbed. 
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members of the genus, especially the Western Gull of our Pacific Coast and 
the Lesser Black-backed Gull of Europe, are notorious nest-robbers, but as 
each of these is believed to invariabiy respect the eggs of its own species, the 
act of the Cobb’s Island bird appears by comparison the more strange and 
incomprehensible. 

This avian tragedy reached its climax half an hour after the robber’s 
departure. At 6:20 Pp. M. a bird, apparently the returning owner, came wing- 
ing across the pool from the direction of the beach, and circled high above 
the nest; then for the first time catching sight of the ruin, she broke forth into 
loud and prolonged cries of almost unmistakable anguish. 


A GREAT BLUE HERON WHICH CAME ABOARD THE S. S. ‘ALMIRANTE’ 
ABOUT 300 MILES OFF THE COAST OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Photographed by Edward Harold Pound, November, tg10 


One of Our Neighbors 


By LILLIAN LAMBERT, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


HE theory of evolution—that each form of life has developed through 
hundreds and thousands of years from a lower form—puts our ideas 
in regard to life upon a different basis, and establishes more than ever 

before a kinship among all forms of animals. We, as human beings, have 
dominion over the lower forms of animals simply because of the superiority 
of our intellect, but this superiority, instead of making us arrogant, should 
give us a broader sympathy for our feathered and four-footed brothers, and 
a keener insight into their world, which is by no means a small one. 

Birds, as a class, are far more intelligent than the average person thinks, 
and this is especially true of the Crow. Most of us have inherited from our 
ancestors the epithet ‘thieving Crow,” and a prejudice against him which 
he little deserves. To say that a Crow steals, gives to him the moral insight 
into right and wrong which the genus Homo alone possesses. The Crow does, 
without doubt, annoy the farmer by taking his sprouting corn, and by de- 
stroying other things of value; but a certain scientist, after examining the 
stomachs of hundreds of Crows, stated that the injurious insects which they 
destroyed more than compensated for the annoyance they caused the farmer 
by their so-called theft and mischief. 

But what is man, I wonder, judged from the Crow’s standpoint—that 
giant monster with a deadly weapon that kills, which he uses with malicious 
intent without any provocation whatever? And so, to outwit him, the Crows, 
before descending on a cornfield, place a sentinel on the top of the tallest 
tree. He sounds a note of warning at any supposed danger, and the entire 
flock beat a hasty retreat. But, granting that all the accusations brought 
against him are true, let us be fair enough to our dusky neighbor to glance a 
moment at the other side of his character. 

Crows, when young, are easily tamed, and in this state of domestication 
make pets as affectionate and loyal as the dog. I have in mind a certain tame 
crow named Bill. He was very fond of his friends, but was averse to all other 
human beings, especially barefoot boys. Whenever any of these little intruders 
came into the yard, he would fly at once at their feet, having decided on the 
most vulnerable point at a glance. The boys generally fled in dismay, fright- 
ened, but unhurt. His affection for the family, however, knew no bounds. 
His most cordial greeting was given to the earliest riser, and the members of 
the family vied with each other in getting up early in order to be the recipients 
of Bill’s special favor. He would ruffle his feathers, roll his eyes, flap his 
wings gently, and then finally say, ‘Hello! hello!” in the exact tone of voice 
that had been used when he was taught the word. He knew one member of 
the family after he had been separated from her for eight months, and went 
through this same demonstrative greeting on seeing her. He was very fond 
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of human companionship, always sitting on the arm of our chair, or on the 
bough of the tree under which we sat. Once we heard a voice above us say, 
“Oh! oh!” and, on looking up, we saw Bill flapping his wings for welcome; then 
he said, “Hello! hello!’’ The Crows, too, are fond of the companionship of 
each other, the nests of the entire flock always being in one locality. They 
believe in the communistic form of living. 

Bill had his entire freedom and, though he stayed at home most of the time, 
he occasionally visited the wild Crows. One day he was present when the 
peas were picked for dinner, and was much interested in the process, especially 
in the fact that three or four sweet, tender peas were within each pod. The 
next day he flew away to the wild Crows. Suddenly a great cawing was heard, 
caws loud and excited. We looked out to see a flock of Bill’s black brothers in 
the yard. That ended our peas for that summer, for in a few moments not one 
was to be found. The Crows dined that morning on spring peas. His favorite 
food, however, was cheese. He always soaked it before eating it, and so, of the 
large portion we gave him, there was finally nothing left but a clean piece 
of cheesecloth. 

He was also much interested in the washing, especially in the placing of 
the clothespins. A tablecloth was once put upon the grass to bleach. Bill 
cawed excitedly when he saw it, then he flew away and returned immediately 
with a clothespin which he placed on one of the corners of the tablecloth. 
On another occasion, the maid was hanging the clothes on the line, but was 
obliged to stop, not being able to find the pins. Bill assisted in the search and 
soon returned with one in his mouth. He had found the basket of pins some 
distance back in the garden under a tree. 

The Crow is noted for its fondness for bright colors, and in this respect 
Bill was no exception. His admiration for beautiful jewelry was equal to 
that of any society belle. He would often light on the arm of the chair, when 
one was sewing, and beg for the thimble, picking at it and making a peculiar 
little sound something like the half-crying tone of a child. The thimble was 
generally given to him, and he would fly away to hide it under the leaves. He 
was very indignant if we picked it up again, and we generally waited till he 
was gone to deprive him of his hidden treasures—pins, buttons, tacks, or 
anything that was bright enough to attract his admiration. 

We never returned home, after a little visit in the neighborhood, without 
being welcomed by Bill’s happy “Caw! caw!” And now, whenever I hear a 
caw and see one or more of these dusky birds flying through the air, I remember 
not that these feathered friends of ours take our corn and cherries, but that 
no animal excels them in intelligence and affection. 


Some Nesting Habits of the Oregon Junco 


By MAY R. THAYER, Everett, Wash. 


HE Oregon Juncos are permanent residents of the Puget Sound region, 

and have habitually nested about our home. It was not until the sum- 

mer of 1908, however, that I had an opportunity of observing them 
closely during a part of the nesting-season. In the spring of the same year, I 
had tried to discover the nesting-place of the pair that frequented our lunch- 
counter, but with no success. Fortheir second nest, they very accommodatingly 
selected a site within a stone’s-throwof our door. Our first intimation that they 
were building in our immediate vicinity came to us on June 8, when I noticed 
the female picking up hairs that Donald, the collie, had scattered on the walk. 
This told the tale of a nearly completed nest, and to discover its whereabouts 
I kept my eye on the bird. She alighted on a low branch of a cedar tree in a 
wide, sunny ravine, the slope of which began about a dozen feet from the house. 
From the tree she dropped to the ground, out of sight below the brow of the 
hill. I watched until she reappeared without her burden; then I knew that a 
longed-for opportunity was at hand; that her nest was on the slope between the 
tree and the house, and that it was onlya matter of time when I should find it. 

For two or three days, they busied themselves with the completion of the 
nest. The actual construction of the nest seemed to fall to the share of the 
female, while the male watched over her, encouraging her by his presence and 
his music. They always came together for the dog hairs. Often he would perch 
on a tall stump beside the walk, and watch her while she worked, singing with 
the greatest energy. At other times, he would alight, still singing, on the walk 
beside her, and would follow her about, with his tail spread wide to show its 
white feathers. When she went to the nest, he always escorted her to the 
cedar tree, where he waited for her. After each visit to the nest, the two 
invariably took a little excursion through the evergreens in the ravine, she in 
the lead from tree to tree, and he after her, stopping frequently to sing a few 
strains. It seemed as if she purposely delayed her work to tease him, and his 
joy, when she returned to her labors, was pretty to see. He would hover over 
her with tail spread fan-like, and sing as if he would burst his little throat. 
This love song is a succession of high notes in a monotonous trill or rattle, 
not unlike the song of the Chipping Sparrow, but much fuller and sweeter, and 
the strain is shorter. It is very different from the low warble of the early 
mating season. 

The female has a dainty way of collecting the hairs, taking each one by the 
middle, until she has a little brush protruding from each side of her bill. Only 
once I saw the male make an attempt to help her. He picked up a piece of 
dry grass, flew with it to the telephone wire, held it for a few seconds, then 
dropped it, and went to singing as if glad to show there was one thing in which 
he could excel. 
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Once during the period of nest-building, I saw the whole family—father, 
mother and two. youngsters of the first brood—at the lunch-counter. Here 
the father showed his devotion to his family by taking all the care of the child- 
ren. They followed him about, and he patiently dropped grain, first into one 
gaping mouth and then into the other. While the mother ate her meal uncon- 
cernedly, and then flew off in the direction of her new nest. Soon there came a 
time when the female was seen only when she made hurried visits to the lunch- 
counter for food and water. The male spent much of his time singing in the 
cedar-tree, or on a nearby telephone pole. He and the two young ones were 
often seen at the lunch-counter, and in the trees near the nest. A dense yew 
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tree, about fifteen feet distant, was a favorite with them, and here they were 
so often seen at dusk as to warrant the conclusion that they roosted there. 

On July 6, we first saw the parents with food in their bills, and knew that 
the second brood was hatched. I took a position under a small cherry tree on 
the slope, and waited. The female soon arrived with food and alighted in the 
yew tree. She ‘ticked’ several times, then flew down and disappeared in the 
weeds about twenty feet below me on the slope. She reappeared almost 
instantly, perched in the yew tree again, wiped her bill daintily, and lingered a 
short time before departing. In five minutes she returned, accompanied by 
the male, both with food for the young. She flew down at once, reappeared 


without the food, and departed. The male was disturbed by my presence. 
It was fifteen minutes before he was reassured sufficiently to visit the nest, and 
leave the two fat worms that dangled from his bill. Even with the location 
thus plainly marked, I had difficulty in finding the nest, so completely was it 
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concealed. The hillside was covered by a matted growth of tall grass, brakes, 
red clover, everlasting, and other weeds,and muchcaution had to be exercised to 
avoid the danger of stepping on the nest. Parting a clump of fireweed,I at last 
discovered a tunnel-like opening under a bunch of low Christmas ferns. A 
few inches back from the mouth of the opening was the nest. Its roof of dried 
fern fronds and grass, with its location on a north slope, protected it from the 
sun, as well as from rain. I looked in vain for yawning bills, or other sign of 
life. In the dim light, the nest seemed empty; but my fingers came in contact 
with a soft, downy mass, the only motion of which was a slight rise and fall 
from the breathing. Not wishing to be seen by the parents at the nest, I did 
not investigate further. 

The parents seemed to share equally the responsibility of providing for the 
young, though the mother was somewhat the more zealous. She visited the 
nest without hesitation as long as I remained on the up-hill side of the nest, 
near the house, where she was accustomed to seeing people pass, but would 
not approach the nest if I appeared anywhere near it on the lower side. 
The male was much more suspicious.. He was always uneasy if any one appeared 
in the neighborhood of the nest, and would approach it only after much delay, 
and by a circuitous route among the weeds. Often, on finding a spectator, 
he would, after waiting and scolding for some time, himself devour the food 
he had brought, instead of taking it to the nest. Twice, on their arrival, the 
old birds found me at the nest, and their behavior on these occasions was 
remarkable. Instead of showing the frenzy of fear or anger that might have 
been expected, they seemed quite unconcerned, and watched calmly from the 
vines in an indifferent way, as if to say: “Do not hurry yourself on our account. 
We can wait as long as you please.” Was it the courage born of despair, or 
a ruse to make me think that I was ‘cold’? 

Two other Juncos, that came to the yew tree, were promptly driven away 
by nesting pairs, both of whom happened to be at home, though no attention 
was paid to the other birds of other species that frequented the tree. The 
necessity of providing food for the young developed unsuspected fly-catching 
powers in the Juncos. It was very amusing to watch the process. They were 
not expert enough to ‘strike’ their prey, but clumsily chased it instead and, 
often missing it, had to turn and try again. Sometimes the moth would drop 
on being attacked, and the bird would drop after it, wheeling and jabbing and 
turning somersaults in vain attempts to capture it. The male, on spying a 
large winged ant below him, dropped for it, caught it and gave it a jerk to the 
ground; caught it again, and repeated the performance several times. When he 
finally carried his prey to the nest, the wings were left behind. 

I allowed myself but one brief visit to the nest each day, and, with one 
exception, always found the tree nestlings as motionless as graven images. 
They lay close in the nest, facing the opening, with bills tightly closed. On 
the fifth day, two of them had their eyes open for the first time. On the seventh 
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day, the feathering was well along, and a tiny little tail, about three-quarters 
of an inch long, stuck up against the back of the nest. As they caught sight 
of me, they gave a little start, settled more closely into the nest, and ‘froze’ as 
usual. This was the only motion I ever saw them make. On the eighth day, 
a heavy rain fell; but the nest and its occupants remained perfectly dry; so 
well had the site been chosen. On the morning of the ninth day, when all 
nature was drenched and shivering, I found an empty nest. But, as the old 
birds were seen to drop with food into the tangled grass of the hillside, I 
knew that the young birds were safe so far. It seemed a pity, however, that 
they should have to begin their struggle for existence in such inclement weather. 
Later in the day, the parents were carrying grain to a brush-pile more than 200 
feet from the nest, so one at least of the babies reached shelter in safety. This 
was the first time they were seen to feed anything but animal food. For two 
or three days the old birds carried grain from the lunch-counter, and then 


were seen no more. 


Red-headed Woodpecker at Camden, N. J. 


By JULIAN K. POTTER 


; REVIOUS to t1o10, I had seen the 

P Red-headed Woodpecker in this locality 

as a migrant only; but in June of that 

year a pair nested, and successfully raised a 

brood in a patch of woods directly on the 

Delaware River. In November, rg10, I located 

another pair which were wintering in a grove 

about two miles back from the river, within 

the city limits, and for the past nine months 

have seldom failed to see these birds when 

passing through the locality they frequented. 

As early as February 26, 1911, 1 saw one of 

, the Woodpeckers fighting with two Starlings 

RED-HEADED WOODPECKER Over the possession of a hole in a dead maple 

Photographed March, rors. by G-A- tree, which the Woodpecker, I think, used as a 

roosting-place. Whether this site would have 

been used for a nesting-place or not, I cannot say, for, unfortunately, the tree 

was cut down a short time after. This was the only time I observed the Star- 

lings interfering with the Redheads, although there were a number of pairs 

in the vicinity, and four pairs had nests within twenty-five yards of the Wood- 

peckers’ nest, which I first located on May 21, in the dead top of a maple tree, 

about thirty feet from the ground. On this date the old birds were feeding their 

young, and from this time on I kept as close watch of the birds as circumstances 

would permit, and made a number of interesting notes. The young birds left 

the nest about June 25. On that day I saw them out in the open, quite able 

to take care of themselves, although the parents fed them occasionally. I 

thought this would be the only brood raised, since the pair I observed in 1g10 

raised but a single brood; so I was quite surprised, when passing the old nest- 

ing-tree on July 23, to see a parent bird enter the hole with something in its 

bill. I came to the conclusion that another brood was being raised, and found 

that I had surmised correctly when, on July 30, I heard the unmistakable 

squeaking of the young birds. Meanwhile the young of the first brood were 

being very much misused by their parents, and were driven away whenever 

they came in sight; in fact they were persecuted to such an extent that they 

must have been driven from the locality, for I was unable to find them after 

July 30. By August 6, the young of the second brood were able to climb to 

the entrance of their home and survey the outside world. It was at this time 

I discovered that one of the young had a triangular blotch of red back of each 

eye, otherwise the coloration was the same as usual. On August 16, when I 

visited the nest, I saw the long, sleek head of a Starling extending from the 
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hole, and decided that the young Woodpeckers had left. On investigation, 
I found two of them in company with one of the parents, a short distance 
from the nesting-tree. 

The old birds fed the young at varying intervals, sometimes going to the 
nest once in every three or four minutes for a half hour, then not appearing 

again for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. Quite in contrast, was the 
methodical feeding of their neigh- 
bors, the Starlings, who averaged 
once in four or five minutes any 
time of the day I happened to be 
in the neighborhood. 

On one occasion, when I 
watched the Woodpeckers until 
dark, I found that one went to 
roost in the nesting-hole about 
dusk, and the other, probably the 
male, shortly after went into an 
old hole in the same dead tree, 
higher up. 

The Sparrows bothered the 
Woodpeckers somewhat. At times, 
when a sparrow became too in- 
quisitive, the Woodpecker would 
dive at him and bear him clear 
down to the ground; there the 
matter would end, the Sparrow 
rapidly flying away, and the 
Woodpecker flying back to the 
nest, where possibly another for- 
eigner would be on deck, to be 
dealt with in the same way. By 
the time the second brood was 

: well under way, the Sparrows, as 

RED-HEADED WOODPECKER well as all other birds in the 

Photographed Sy the suther vicinity, seemed to have learned 

the lesson of “no trespass’ and the Red-heads had everything their 
own way. 

To my regret, I was unable to determine the number of young in each 
brood, on account of the character of the tree in which the nest was located. 
However, I am pretty certain that the second brood consisted of two birds 
only, as this was all I ever saw at one time. 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 


SEVENTEENTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefiy from Data in the Biological Survey 
With Drawings by Lours Acassiz FUERTES 


(See frontispiece) 
CANON TOWHEE 


This non-migratory species has its center of abundance in Arizona and 
New Mexico, from which a few range north as far as Boulder, Colorado, east 
into western Texas, and south for a short distance into Mexico. 


CALIFORNIA TOWHEE 


This is one of the most abundant and characteristic birds of California. 
It is a permanent resident from the foothills of the Sierra Nevada to the coast; 
a few ranging north to southwestern Oregon. The form occurring in south- 
western California and northern Lower California has been separated as a 
subspecies, Pihilo crissalis senicula, Anthony’s Towhee. 


ABERT’S TOWHEE 


Abert’s Towhee is an abundant permanent resident of southern Arizona 
and of the deserts of southeastern California and northeastern Lower Cali- 
fornia. A few range north in the Colorado Valley to southeastern Nevada 
and southwestern Utah, and the species is also found in southwestern New 
Mexico. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 


SIXTEENTH PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See frontispiece) 


Canon Towhee (Pipilo fuscus mesoleucus, Figs. 1 and 2).—The Cafion 
Towhee is a near relative of the California Towhee, from which it differs in 
being somewhat smaller, and generally paler, the throat and under tail-coverts 
being buff rather than cinnamon, the belly being whiter, while most specimens 
have a blackish blotch on the lower breast not present in the California Towhee. 
Both species appear to agree in regard to their molts, and their seasonal changes 
in plumage are almost equally limited, though summer specimens of the 
Cafion Towhee have the reddish brown crown-cap more pronounced and 
better defined. 

As with the other brown Towhees, the male and female of this species 
are alike in color, the young differs from them but slightly and there are no 
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marked seasonal variations in plumage. The juvenal plumage is essentially 
like that of the adult but the brown cap is not evident, the buffy throat not 
so pronounced, and the underparts are streaked with dusky. The post-juvenal 
molt appears to resemble that of the other brown Towhees, that is, the body 
plumage, tail, inner wing-quills, and all but the primary wing-coverts, are 
replaced by the feathers of the first winter plumage, which resembles the 
winter plumage of the adult. 

There is apparently no spring molt, and the differences between summer 
and winter plumage are due to wear and fading, which do not materially 
alter the color of the plumage. 

The San Lucas Towhee (Pipilo fuscus albigula) is a smaller, darker race 
with a white throat, which inhabits the Cape Region of Lower California 
north to latitude 29°. 

California Towhee (Pipilo crissalis crissalis, Fig. 3).—This species 
differs from the Cafion Towhee in its deeper, richer coloration, which is par- 
ticularly pronounced on the throat and under tail-coverts. The sexes are 
alike, and the young bird in juvenal plumage resembles in general coloration 
the adult, but lacks the brown cap, the throat is not so deeply colored, and 
the underparts are streaked with dusky. There are practically no seasonal 
changes in color, and the plumage-changes appear to resemble those of the 
Cafion Towhee. 

Anthony’s Towhee (Pipilo crissalis senicula), a smaller form, with darker 
upperparts and less ochraceous on the underparts, ranges, according to the 
A. O. U. ‘Check-List,’ from “Southern California south of the San Bernardino 
Mountains, and on the Pacific side of Lower California south at least to lati- 
tude 29°.” 

Abert’s Towhee (Pipilo aberti, Fig. 4).—In this species the sexes are 
alike, and there are but slight variations in plumage due to age or season. The 
juvenal plumage, while showing the usual difference in texture from that of 
subsequent plumages, is of the same general tone as that worn by the adult, 
but the underparts are paler and are faintly streaked with dusky. 

The postjuvenal molt appears to include all the body feathers, the tail 
and the inner wing-feathers, and in the resulting first-winter plumage the 
bird resembles the adult, with pink-tinged breast and blackish about the 
face. There appears to be no spring molt, and breeding specimens wear a 
very ragged plumage, which, aside from being slightly paler, does not differ in 
color from that of winter. 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society’s Bird-Lists 


HE success attending the Massachusett’s Audubon’s Society’s plan 
of inducing its members to record the birds observed by them in Mass- 
achusetts, during the year, on blanks supplied for this purpose, con- 

tinues to be attested by the number and character of the lists sent in. The 
ten best lists received by the Secretary of the Society for the year ending 
December 31, 1911, were made by the following members: Joseph A. Hagar, 
Newtonville, 210 species; H. D. Mitchell, Newtonville, 208 species; W. Charles- 
worth Levey, Brookline, 189 species; F. A. Scott, 158 species; Mrs. Mary 
Moore Kaan, Brookline, 74 species; Horace McFarlin, Bridgewater, 73 species; 
Helen W. Kaan, Brookline, 70 species; Marie Warton Kaan, Brookline, 58 
spelen: Shuey Bibiana, Benttiliee an species; Edwin H. Merrill, Winchen- 
don, 16 species. The two lists first mentioned are published herewith. 
List of Birds observed by List of Birds observed by H. 
Joseph A. Hagar, in Mass., D. Mitchell, in Mass., from 


from January 1, 1911, to January 1, 1911, to Decem- 
December 31, 1911. ber 31, 1911. 


Name of Species Locality Locality Date 


Holbeell’s Grebe... .| Marshfield ..| Apr. Nahant.... . Jan. 
Horned Grebe | Marshfield... . ot. Marshfield. Dec. 
Pied-billed Grebe | Canton.... Sept. | Canton.........| Sept. 
Loon. Marshfield. " Nahant. .| Jan 
Red-throated Loon Marshfield. , Marshfield. Apr 
Black Guillemot aah ph eet 5 Nahant... Dec 
Pomarine Jaeger Marshfield. Aug. 3 Provincetown. Aug. 
Parasitic Jaeger mere Plum Island. Sept. 
Great Black-backed Gull Chestnut Hill Mar. 19 | Cambridge. Jan. 
Herring Gull : Marshfield. Feb. 24 Cambridge. Jan. 
Ring-billed Gull... stad Plum Island. Sept. 
Laughing Gull Marshfield. y Marshfield... . July 
Bonaparte’s Gull Ipswich. Aug. Marshfield. July 
Common Tern New Bedford Marshfield......| July 
Arctic Tern Woods Hole Marshfield. . July 
Roseate Tern Woods Hole . Nahant. Aug. 
Least Tern Nantucket. . y Provincetown. Aug. 
Wilson’s Petrel itso 3 S cccaws man Male > Aug. 
Gannet. Plum Island... .|} Sept. a ae ae Nk 
Double-crested Cormorant...| Marshfield......| Sept. | Salem.. as Sept. 
American Merganser Cambridge......| Mar. | Cambridge. . 
Red-breasted Merganser Marshfield... Apr. 4 Marshfield. 
Hooded Merganser Middlesex Fells. Nov. 4 Middlesex Fells 
Mallard Chestnut Hill. Mar. Cambridge 
Black Duck Marshfield... . : | Marshfield...... 
Red-legged Black Duck Brookline....... - 19 | eae 
Green-winged Teal Ipswich..... 
Blue-winged Teal. ... Ipswich. . , Ipswich. . 
Pintail. Serres Marshfield... . . .| 5 Plum Island... 
Wood Duck Canton.... .| Sept. Canton..... 
Redhead...... .| Cambridge. ry, Cambridge. 
Scaup Duck. ..| Duxbury. 
Lesser Scaup Duck.. : | aa Pond.. A Jamaica Plain. 
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Massachusetts Audubon Society’s 


Name of Species 


American Golden-eye 
Bufflehead. . 
Old-squaw 

American Scoter... 
White-winged Scoter 
Surf Scoter.... 
Ruddy Duck... 
Canada Goose 
Brant. P 
American Bittern. ; 
Great Blue Heron. . 
Green Heron. 


Black-crow ned I Night Heron.. 


Virginia Rail. 

Sora.. ‘ 
American Cc oot. 
American Woodcock 
Wilson’s Snipe. . 
Dowitcher 


Pectoral Sandpiper....... 
White-rumped Sandpiper.. . 


Least Sandpiper 


Red-backed Sandpiper... . 


Semipalmated Sandpiper 
Sanderling. . 1} 
Greater Y ellow. -legs 
Yellow-legs. wa 
Solitary Sandpiper 
Bartramian Sandpiper. 
Spotted Sandpiper. . 
Hudsonian Curlew. . 
Black-bellied Plover. . 
Am. Golden Plover.... 
Semipalmated Plover. . 
Piping Plover 

Ruddy Turnstone.. 
Bob-white 

Ruffed Grouse... . 
Mourning Dove.. 
Marsh Hawk 

Sharp- shinned Hawk. 
Cooper’s Hawk. 
Red-tailed Hawk. . ; 
Red-shouldered Hawk. 
Broad-winged Hawk 


Am. Rough- ae: Hawk.. 


Bald Eagle. . 


Sparrow Hawk... 
Osprey. 
Short-eared Owl. 
Barred Owl...... 
Screech Owl 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo..... 


List of Birds observed by 
Joseph A. Hagar, in Mass., 
from January 1, ‘ti to 
December 31, 191 


Locality Date 


Marshfield... . Feb. 24 
Marshfield......| Feb. 24 
Marshfield... . Mar. 11 
Marshfield......| Feb. 24 
Marshfield......| Feb. 24 


Ipswich..... Sept. 30 


Marshfield... . . 
Marshfield.. . Apr. 6 
Duxbury Dec. 2 
Marshfield... . May 17 
Marshfield...... Apr. 18 
y ..| May 12 
Brookline....... Mar. 19 
Cambridge June 10 
Cambridge May 2 
Jamaica Pond.. Apr. 16 
Newton........| Feb. 26 
Cambridge May 2 
Ipswich........| Aug. 20 
Marshfield......' Aug. 7 
Marshfield......; July 30 
Marshfield......| May 21 
Marshfield...... May 17 
Marshfield......| May 21 
Marshfield......| May 21 
Marshfield......| May 21 
Marshfield......| Apr. 4 
Marshfield......;| July 18 
Marshfield......| May 16 
Ipswich........| Aug. 20 
Cambridge... May 2 
Marshfield... . July 24 
Marshfield... . May 21 
Marshfield.. . . Aug. 29 
Marshfield......; May 21 
Marshfield......| July 24 
Marshfield......| May 21 
Arboretum.....| May 7 
Marshfield .....| July 21 
Sudbury...... May 30 
Marshfield... . Apr. 18 
Newton...... Apr. 13 
Marshfield......| Apr. 18 
Ipswich........| Aug. 20 
Marshfield...... 


Apr. 4 
Marshfield... . Aug. 28 


Oct. 28 


Martha’s 
Vineyard... 
Chestnut Hill... 
Marshfield..... . 
Ipswich. . 
Boston. . 
Marshfield. . 
Newton........ 


June 30 
Mar. 19 
May 21 
Oct. 12 
Dec. 28 
Aug. 4 

May 13 


Bird-Lists 


List of Birds observed by H. 
D. Mitchell, in Mass., from 
January 1, 1911, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1911. 


Locality 


Cambridge. . 


Plum Island... 
Cambridge. . 
Duxbury... 
Duxbury... 
Scituate.... 
Stoneham... 
Cambridge... 
Brookline... . 
Cambridge. . 
Cambridge... 
Jamaica Pond.... 


Ipswich........ 


Marshfield... . . 
Marshfield... . 
Marshfield.. . 
Marshfield.. . 
Marshfield..... . 
Marshfield... .. 
Marshfield... . 


Cambridge... 
Ipswich.... 
Newton.... 
Nahant... 
Ipswich..... 
Marshfield.. . 
Marshfield. 


Jamaica Plain.. 
W. Boylston.. 
Sudbury.. 
Ipswich... . 
Waltham... 
Holden... . 
Ipswich. . . 
Newton...... 


Plum}Island....| Oct. 12 

Boston.........| Dec. 26 
Newton........| Sept. 11 
Newton | May 13 


Name of Species 


Black-billed Cuckoo 

Belted Kingfisher 

Hairy Woodpecker 

Downy Woodpecker 

Yellow-bellied Sapsuckcr 

Red-headed Woodpecker 

Northern Flicker 

Whip-poor-will. . 

Nighthawk 

Chimney Swift 

Ruby- throated Hum’gbird 
Kingbird 

Crested Flycatcher. : 

Pheebe..... 

Wood Pewee 

Alder Flycatcher 

Least Flycatcher 

Horned Lark 

Prairie Horned Lark 

Blue Jay 

American Crow 

Bobolink 

Cowbird 

Red-winged Blackbird 

Meadowlark 

Baltimore Oriole 

Rusty Blackbird 

Bronzed Grackle 

Purple Finch 

American Crossbill 

Redpoll... 

American Goldfinch 

Pine Siskin 

Snowflake 

Vesper Sparrow 

Ipswich Sparrow 

Savannah Sparrow 

Grasshopper Sparrow 

Henslow’s Sparrow 

Sharp-tailed Sparrow 

White-crowned Sparrow. 

White-throated Sparrow.. 

r'ree Sparrow 

Chipping Sparrow 

Field Sparrow 

Slate-colored Junco 

Song Sparrow 

Lincoln’s Sparrow 

Swamp Sparrow 

Fox ‘Sparrow. 


inane breasted Grosbeak. 
Indigo Bunting 

Scarlet Tanager. . 
Purple Martin. 
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List of Birds observed by 
Joseph A. Hagar, in Mass., 
from January 1, 1911, to 
December 31, 1911. 


Locality 


Newton........ 
Marshfield. 
Marshfield. . 
Newton. . 
Middlesex Fells 


Newton.. ; 
Marshfield... : 
Newton.... 
Newton.... 
Sudbury..... 
Newton... 
Marshfield. 
Marshfield. 
Newton... 
Sudbury... 
Newton. 
Marshfield. ; 
Ipswich... 
Newton.. 
Newton.. 
Newton.. 
Newton 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Newton 
Cambridge 
Brookline. 
Marshfield. 
Newton 
Newton 
Newton 
Marshfield... . 
Marshfield.. . 
Marshfield... . 
Marshfield.. . 
Marshfield. 
Wayland... 
Norwood.... 
Marshfield. 
Marshfield... . 
Newton.... 
Marshfield. . . 
Marshfield. 
Marshfield...... 
Newton..... 
Newton... 
Newton.. 
Cambridge 
Cambridge... . 
Newton........| / 
Newton..... 
Newton... 
Newton....... 
Marshfield... .. 
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List of Birds observed by H. 
D. Mitchell, in Mass., from 
January 1, 1911, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1911. 


Locality 


Newton..... 
Newton....... 
Newton..... 
Newton.. Je 
Middlesex. Fells. ! 
Newton. 
Arlington... 

W. Boylston. 
Newton. 

C ambridge. 
Newton.. 
Newton... 
Newton... 
Newton.... 
Newton... 
Sudbury... 
Newton... 
Nahant... 
Ipswich....... 
Weston........ 
Weston....... 
Newton.... 
Newton..... 
Newton. . 

Cc ambridge. 
Newton 
Cambridge. 
Newton. 
Jamaica Plain 
Newton. 
Newton.. ae 
Weston.... 
Nahant.... 
Duxbury....... 
Belmont.... 
Duxbury... 
Middlesex Fells. 
Wayland....... 
Norwood . 
Marshfield 
Newton........ 
Brookline.. . , 
Jamaica Plain .. 
Newton.... 
Newton........ 
Waltham....... 
a Kia 


Cambridge 
Brookline 
ae 
Newton..... 
Newton........ 
Newton........ 


Massachusetts Audubon Society's Bird-Lists 


Name of Species 


Cliff Swallow 

Barn Swallow... 
Tree Swallow... 
Bank Swallow. . 
Cedar Waxwing... 
Northern Shrike 
Red-eyed Vireo. 
Warbling Vireo 
Yellow-threated Vireo 
Blue-headed Vireo. . 
White-eyed Vireo. 


Black and White Warbler. 
Golden-winged Warbler... 
Nashville Warbler........ 


Tennessee Warbler 


Northern Parula Warbler.. 


Yeliow Warbler. 


Black-throated Blue W arbler 


Myrtle Warbler 
Magnolia Warbler. .. 
Chestnut-sided Warbler. 
Bay-breasted Warbler... 
Black-poll Warbler 
Blackburnian Warbler. . 


Black-thr’t’d Gr’n Warbler 


Pine Warbler 

Palm Warbler. . ; 
Yellow Palm Warbler 
Prairie Warbler. . 
Ovenbird , 
Water-Thrush... 
Connecticut Warbler 
Mourning Warbler 
Northern Yellow-throat.. 
Yellow-breasted Chat . 
Wilson’s Warbler. . 
Canadian Warbler. . 
American Redstart 
American Pipit 

Catbird. er 
Soe Thrasher. 
House Wren.... 
Winter Wren.... 


Short-billed Marsh Wren... 
Long-billed Marsh Wren... 


Brown Creeper. . 
White-breasted Nuthatch. 


Red-breasted Nuthatch..... 


Chickadee 
Golden-crowned Kinglet.. 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet. . 
Wood Thrush. 

Wilson’s Thrush.... 
Gray-cheeked Thrush 
Bicknell’s Thrush. . 


Sesiies. 


List of Birds observed by 
Joseph A. Hagar, in Mass., 
from January 1, 1911, to 
December 31, 1911. 


Locality 


Sudbury.. 
Middlesex ‘Fells 
Marshfield... . 
Marshfield.... . 
Chestnut Hill... 
Cambridge. . 
Marshfield... . . 
Newton.... 
Newton....... 
Marshfield... .. . 
Newton.. 
Newton....... 
Newton... 
Newton..... 
Newton... 
Newton.... 
Newton... 
Newton.. 
Marshfield... 
Newton.. 
Newton... 
Marshfield. 
Newton. ; 
Mt. Gray lock. 
Arboretum. 
Marshfield..... 
Marshfield... . . 
Marshfield.... . 
Newton....... 
Newton....... 
Newton.... 
Marshfield. . 


Newton........ 
Newton 
er 
Newton........ 
Newton........ 
Ipswich........ 
Newton.... 
Marshfield 

W. Roxbury... 
Waverly........ 
Norwood....... 


| Cambridge 


Marshfield...... 
Newton........ 
Newton........ 
Arboretum 


So a) 


nn oor 


Mt. Gray loc k.. 
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List of Birds observed by H. 
D. Mitchell, in Mass., from 
January 1, 1911, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1911. 


Locality 


Cambridge 
Middlesex Fells. 
Marshfield...... 
Beverly 
Newton........ 
Belmont.... : 
Newton........ 
Newton........ 
Newton 
Newton.. bid 
Public Garden... 


Newton. ee ere 
Newton.. 
Public Garden. . 
eer 
Newton.. 
Newton... 
Marshfield.. ; 
Newton........ 
Newton... 
Newton... 
Newton 
Newton. 

Newton 
Marshfield. . 
Arboretum. . See 
Arboretum ; 
Newton........ 
Newton........ 
Newton... oa 
W. Roxbury... 
Newton.. 
Newton........ 
Braintree 
Public Garden. . 
Newton........ 
Newton........ 
Ipswich 
Brookline 
Weston........ 
W. Roxbury... .| 
Waverly........ 
Norwood....... 
Cambridge. ... 
Newton........ 
Newton........| 
Belmont........| 
Newton........| 
Newton........ 
Arboretum 
Newton........ 
Newton........ 
Newton........ 


Name of Species 


Olive-backed Thrush.. 
Hermit Thrush... 
American Robin 
Bluebird. . . , 
Black Tern..... 
Baldpate. . 

Shoveller 

Northern Phalarope 
Stilt Sandpiper 
Western Sandpiper 
Ring-necked Pheasant 
Migrant Shrike. . 
Purple Grackle. . 


Acadian Sharp-tailed Sparrow 


Lark Sparrow 

Cape May Warbler 
Mockingbird 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
Caspian Tern.. 
Foster’s Tern. 

Greater Shearwater 
King Eider.... 
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List of Birds observed by 
Joseph A. Hagar, in Mass., 
from January 1, 1911, to 
December 31, 1911. 


Locality 


Boston 
Marshfield. 
Newton.... 
Newton.... 
Marshfield.. 
Brookline.. ee 
Marshfield. . 
Marshfield. . 
Ipswich. . 
Ipswich. . 
BROWER. ...... 
Middlesex Fells 
Scituate. ... 
Nantucket.... 
Plum Island 
Scituate.... 
Marshfield. . 
Brookline... . 
Marshfield.. . 


| 
| 
| 
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List of Birds observed by H. 
D. Mitchell, in Mass., from 
January 1, 1911, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1911. 


Locality 


Public Garden.. 
Arboretum 
Arboretum. . 
Newton...... 
Marshfield... . 
Brookline 
Cambridge 
Marshfield... 
Ipswich... 
Ipswich... .. 
Ipswich..... 
Cambridge 
scituate........ 


Jamaica Plain.. 
Brookline 
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INDIGO BUNTING NEAR NEST CONTAINING THREE 
RECENTLY HATCHED YOUNG 


Photographed by Dr. William Pepper, at Chestnut Hill, Pa., August 17, 1ro11 


Hotes from Field and Stuop 


From the Maine Coast 


The coniferous woods of Mount Desert 
Island, and the smaller islands that lie 
thickly about it, are alive with the flashing 
wings and lisping songs of Warblers at 
this time of year. The Black-throated 
Green Warblers are especially common. 
On sunny days they delight to perch in 
the tops of among the 
thickly clustered cones, and sing with 
obvious enjoyment a song of 
five notes which is phrased not unlike 
part of the White-throated Sparrow’s 
song: Sweet, The first 
two notes are in a drawling, reedy tone; 
the last three clear and very rapid. 

I was walking today (June 19) along 
the shingle beach in the seaward side of 
one of the small islands off Seal Harbor. 
A strip of grass land ended in a sandbank 
above me, and fifty yards inland was a 
thick spruce thicket. 
from the sea, lifting the whitecaps, and I 
watching the Herring Gulls wing 
their steady flight out to their nesting 
Suddenly my attention 
caught by a small bird fluttering over the 
seaweed that was pushed a little further 


spruce trees 


quaint 


sweet, Canada. 


A stiff breeze blew 
was 


islands. was 


inward by each wave of the incoming tide. 
A closer look showed it to be a female 


Myrtle Warbler. She exhibited the most 
extraordinary feats, in order to capture 
the numerous flies that haunted the 
seaweed, keep her balance against the 
strong wind, and avoid wetting her 
dainty person in the foam. After several 
minutes of such effort, she flew into the 
woods, but reappeared again after five 
interval. She made this trip 
three times before returning to the woods 
for good. Even with my glass, I could see 
no insects in her bill before she flew into 
the woods, and a search of the thicket 
(brief, it must be admitted) failed to 
reveal the bird herself or a nest. Perhaps 
she flew into the woods to rest from her 
violent exertions by the waves. 


minutes’ 


It was a strange sight to see this dainty 
bird (even though the Myrtle Warbler 
is one of the 
family) fluttering over the wave-beaten 
seaweed in the teeth of a strong wind 
from the open sea. I should have expected 
it of a Sandpiper. But perhaps the Myrtle 
Warbler sought a change of scene and a 
taste of sea-food.—TeERTIUS VAN DYKE, 
Seal Harbor, Maine. 


hardiest members of the 


Bird Notes from Collins, N. Y. 


Prairie Horned Larks were numerous 
all winter—at least 150 or 200 in a flock— 
and many are here still. This is a 500- 
acre farm, next door to woods and the 
extensive Seneca Indian reservation, which 
is an ideal place for bird-study. The 
secretary of the Audubon Society of 
Buffalo very enthusiastic over it 
during a visit. The neglected 
pastures, thickets, tangles, and scrubby 
undergrowth attract numerous birds— 
notably Chestnut-sided Warblers, Indigo 
Buntings, Chats, Catbirds, Thrashers, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, Tanagers, 
Towhees, etc. Killdeer are numerous. 
Holbeell’s Grebe is seen at every spring 
migration. 

This year was an exceptional one for 
Warblers, which were a week earlier than 
usual. The Blackburnian was very abun- 
dant, also the Black-throated Blue, 
Wilson’s, and Magnolia. The following 
Warblers are nesting here in abundance: 
Black-throated Green, Parula, Hooded, 
Redstart, Ovenbird, Black and White, 
Maryland Yellow-throat, Yellow, and 
Chestnut-sided. There is an occasional 
Black-throated Blue and Chat and, ever 
since June 1, a male Mourning Warbler 
has sung daily in the same tree at the 
edge of a tangled undergrowth on a hill- 
side. The Indian who lives near says he 
was there last year also. He sings for 
half an hour at a time in the top of a 
hemlock, and I have had abundant 


was 
recent 
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opportunity to study him closely, and 


hear his /se tse tse truey truey. I do not 
see the female, but believe there must be 
one nesting near. 

Goldfinches are always abundant here, 
but never more so than this year; liter- 
ally hundreds of them came in May. 

Bluebirds seem all but extinct. Pos- 
sibly this may be due to the extraordinarily 
severe winter.—ANNE E. Perkins, M.D., 
Collins, N.Y. 


Unusual Visitors in Massachusetts 
The South Shore of Massachusetts is 
such a famous summer resort that even 
the birds seem to be aware of its advan- 
tages. To paraphrase the society papers, 
“among the notable visitors from a dis- 
wish to report a Cardinal and 
a Carolina Wren, 
last summer, and a Lark Bunting noted 
at Marshfield in June, 1907. 
None of shot-gun 
cations, but I believe them to be positive, 
The Carolina Wren I heard 
visits, but 


tance” I 


observed in Duxbury 


these are identifi- 
nevertheless. 
singing on several week-end 
it was not until September that I was 
able to observe and fully identify the 
bird, although it haunted my apple trees. 
The Cardinal I report for the observer, 
Mr. Paul C. Peterson, of Duxbury, who 
wrote me June 10, 1911, as follows: “I 
was out in my garden and saw this beau- 
tiful 
feet of him and had a very good view. The 
female him, but much for 
looks.” A the Boston Natural 
Museum brought instant recog- 
nition. The observed 
about June first by a summer resident. 
My own most notable record was made 
June 9, 1907, while driving at Green 
Harbor, Marshfield. A black bird with 
white wing patches was feeding with some 
English sparrows in the roadside chaff. 
The bird being absolutely strange to me, 
I observed it very carefully, and, as it 
proved quite fearless, I was able to get 
close enough to note even the shape of its 
bill and feet, and to identify it as one of 
the Fringillide—all black except the 


red bird. I was within twenty-five 


was with not 


visit to 
History 
also 


birds were 
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wing coverts and a few lesser white mark- 
ings. It seemed very fond of the half-ripe 
achenes of the wayside dandelions, which 
it obtained by jumping from the ground 
and biting through the base of the flower- 
heads, each time alighting with a mouth- 
ful of the white pappus. At home, Chap- 
man’s ‘Handbook’ gave me no assistance 
whatever, and neither did my other books 
on New England birds until in Reed’s 
little Pocket Guide I found a portrait and 
a brief description of the Lark Bunting, 
Calamospiza melanocorys, — “‘ Range, — 
Western U.S., from Kansas to Colorado 
and north to Assiniboia.”” Chamberlain’s 
Nuttall says it “has been seen in Massa- 
chusetts and Long Island,—the only 
instances of its occurrence east of the 
Great Plains.”” A female was shot in 
Maine a year or two ago, and is in the 
Boston collection—JoHn B. May, M.D., 
Waban, Mass. 


A Long Island Brown Pelican 


On Sunday, May 26, Mr. L. Griscom 
and I made a trip to Oak Island Beach, 
L. I., and vicinity, to study shore and 
marsh birds. At the extreme western 
end of Oak Island Beach, on the bay side, 
we saw a Brown Pelican, Pelicanus fuscus. 
The bird was seen first standing in shallow 
water a few rods from the shore. We 
watched it from 1:45 P.M. until 3:30 P.M., 
when we left to take a boat to the main 
land. During that time it swam about, 
preened itself, caught food, and rested 
quietly in the water. Mr. Griscom used 
a g-power Bausch binocular, and I had a 
Lemaire field-glass of about 5-power. We 
got within roo to 125 yards from the bird 
and studied it at our leisure. Glasses, 
however, were not needed to identify it. 
As this is, probably, the second record for 
New York state, we shall be glad to have 
it published in Brrp-LorE.—JuLius M. 
Jounson, New York City. 


How the Gulls Won the Vote 


About three years ago, the Beverly 
flats became suddenly and mysteriously 
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covered with dead and dying herring. 
Outgoing tides and hot suns soon did their 
work. City 
carts and laborers were pressed into ser- 
vice, to carry away the foul carcasses. 
Property owners abutting the coasts set 
their servants to clearing the beaches. 

In vain; no sooner was the coast fairly 
well cleared of the deposit than the next 
tide would roll little 
creatures, till their gleaming forms lay 
again as in “windrows” along the hot 
sands. People along the waterways fell 
ill, and even the inhabitants of the hills 
to the northward dared not open their 
windows. 

Suddenly, out of the north (did they 
smell our flats in Labrador?), and from 
the islands along shore, came back our 
Gulls, with many of our Common Terns. 
These seized upon and devoured the her- 
ring by hundreds. The carts had still 
to be kept going, but the decrease caused 
by the birds was so apparent that thought- 
ful people everywhere in town exclaimed: 
“Oh that we had more Gulls!” 

The next year, when Massachusetts 
legislators were being tormented with 
appeals for the privilege of shooting Gulls, 
we had only to remind the careless ones 
of the herring incident, and the good work 
of our Gulls and Terns in that and similar 
instances, to call forth enthusiastic and 
hearty support of the birds’ protection. 
Beverly stood firmly in their favor. 

The Gulls and Terns are the natural 
scavengers of the coast, who while sail- 
ing hither and thither on wings so swift, 
graceful, and powerful, challenging our 
almost breathless admiration, and en- 
hancing to so surprising a degree the 
charm of coast scenery, are bent on errands 
of mercy for all mankind. 

Yet we see even now, at intervals, a 
pair of Gull’s or Tern’s wings with a breast 
of the same in ghastly array on some 
lady’s (?) hat. 

Were the victims killed on our shores 
because of the limited number of our 
deputies and the lack of watchful care of 
private individuals? Were they worn 
because of the lack of moral courage of 


The stench was intolerable. 


in masses of the 
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““ 


speak up” in behalf of 
They have no 


some of us to 
creatures so beautiful? 
language with which to appeal to crude 
and coarse of the earth.— 
ANNIE CHASE, Beverly, Mass. 


cumberers 


The Semipalmated Sandpiper as a 
Marsh Bird 


The two smallest of our shore-birds, 
The Least and Semipalmated Sandpipers, 
although really not closely related, so 
resemble one another in color, appearance 
and habits, that they are not easily dis- 
tinguished in life. 

During the spring and fall just passed, 
the writer has seen many of both species 


LEAST SANDPIPER 


on salt and fresh meadows, in the vicinity 
of New York, and has been surprised to 
find the Semipalmated Sandpiper as 
abundant as the Least on the meadows, 
having previously had the impression 
that it was more a beach than a meadow 
bird. In the late summer of 1911, both 
species were seen on the meadows and 
mud-flats along the south shore of Long 
Island. Great difficulty was experienced 
in telling them apart. The more slender 
bill and paler legs of the Least Sandpiper 
were difficult to make out in the living 
bird, and there was great variation in the 
color of the Semipalmated Sandpiper, 
some of the specimens, perhaps the young, 
being as dark as the other species. In 
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May, 1912, this same difficulty was not 
experienced; the Semipalmated Sand- 
pipers were uniformly pale, with breasts 
much more lightly marked than in the 
other species. Two or three were seen 
with moderate numbers of the Least 
Sandpiper, at Englewood, New Jersey, on 
fresh water meadows, and even in a wet 
field, and, on May 31, about 150 were 
feeding in some brown marsh stubble, at 
Mastic, Long Island. Running actively 
about, and in plain sight on the gray- 
brown marsh, their colors harmonized 
so admirably with it as to render them 
well nigh invisible. Many Swallows were 
beating close over the ground, among them 
Tree Swallows and one or two big black 
Martins. A Bank Swallow, which alighted 
motionless on the ground, was quite con- 
spicuous; whereas three or four Sandpipers 
running about near it, could hardly be 
seen. A flock of them took wing and began 
to dart about in the air. It swung out over 
the bay, close-packed, and at high speed, 
and with wonderful precision wheeled 
and came back to the marsh again. 

The next day, June 1, there were only 
about twenty-five Sandpipers left. They 
were very restless and drifting away south- 
ward toward the ocean in small companies 
of five of so, as though bound north by sea. 
The first of June is a day later than the 
writer knows of their previously being 
recorded from Long Island. The Tree 
Swallows were now no longer on the 
meadows. 

The Least Sandpiper, of which a photo- 
graph is published, had yellow legs. The 
legs of those observed in the fall migration 
were more greenish——JOHN TREADWELL 
NICHOLS, Englewood, N. J. 


An Eagle Story 


“Westport, Conn., June 14.—Scream- 
ing with all the power that her little lungs 
could develop, her strange cries reaching 
her father’s ears, was all that saved little 
Emma, two-year-old daughter of Randolf 
Kreiwald, from being carried off by a huge 
American Eagle. The piercing cries reached 
the father, who, running out, saw the 
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huge bird, with its talons dug deep into 
the clothing of his child, about to lift 
its prey from the ground.”’ etc. 

So runs a thrilling story that has 
traveled far through the daily press—a 
story distorted, exaggerated, and most 
of it born in the brain of the newspaper 
reporter. 

Yet there was an Eagle so near that 
the parent believed, and still believes, 
that it meant to attack his child, and the 
bird, an immature Bald Eagle, was shot 
by the child’s father. 

The facts appear to be that the little 
flaxen-haired child was playing in the sand 
in the corner of a grape arbor and an 
arborvite hedge, about forty feet from the 
back door, when, attracted by the child’s 
screams, the father rushed out to see the 
Eagle perched upon the grape arbor about 
eight feet above his child’s head. 

The Eagle flew off, as the frightened 
parent grabbed his child and carried it 
into the house to its mother, and, taking 
his gun, he ran out and toward the Eagle, 
which was now perched in a tree at some 
distance from the house. 

As he advanced he claims that the 
Eagle swooped toward him, and he shot 
twice. Noticing that the bird was settling, 
he followed, and found that it was dead. 

There seems no doubt of the truth of 
this; and the explanation would appear 
to be that the Eagle, soaring high in air, 
saw the child’s head above the grass 
over the top of the arbor, and mistook 
it for other food, and stopped on the arbor 
on finding his mistake. 

Four pieces of undigested fish showed 
the nature of the Eagle’s last repast.— 
Witpur F. Situ, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


A Screech Owl Incident 


February 19, 1912.—While on a ramble 
along a country road, I saw, on a fence- 
wire across a meadow creek, a bunch of 
reddish feathers, which upon investigation 
proved to be a Screech Owl. It had in 
some manner, during the previous night, 
flown against and caught its wing on a 
barb. There it was when I found it, 


a 
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perched upright, one claw over its entangled 
wing, and its eyes closed. After a little 
difficulty, I managed to release it, and, 
upon examination, found that none of 
the tendons of the wing were injured, but 
that the wing feathers were badly twisted 
and broken. It must have put up a pretty 
hard tussle before giving up, as it offered 
no resistance when I was releasing it, 
outside of a few clicks with its bill. 

I carried it to a bunch of evergreens 
near-by, and there released it. A couple 
of times it uttered a note very similar to 
the mew of a kitten—the same note that 
this Owl so often utters during the eve- 
ning. 

This is the first time that I have found 
a bird entangled, alive; but many times 
I have seen the dead bodies of Coots, 
Blue-winged Teal, Blackbirds, and others, 
dangling from the barb-wires.—ADRIAN 
LARSEN, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Note on the White-throated Sparrow 


In the March-April number of Brrp- 
Lore, I notice that Prof. W. W. Cooke 
records the White-throated Sparrow as 
“Rare, winter,” in Philadelphia. I have 
studied bird-life in Philadelphia for the 
past ten years and have always found 
the White-throated Sparrow to be a 
common winter resident, arriving about 
September 20, and leaving in May. 
During this time the bird is often in song, 
especially on moderate days, just before 
sunset and early in the morning. In fact, 
the White-throat is one of the common- 
est winter birds in Fairmount Park and 
Germantown, Philadelphia.—A. F. Hacar, 
Princeton, N. J. 


A Vireo Courtship 


For sheer persistence in singing, the 
Red-eyed Vireo finds few rivals on his 
breeding-ground. The heat of summer 
does not silence him; the molting period 
depresses him little. He 
spends thirteen weeks with us of uninter- 
rupted cheerfulness and energy expressed 
in song. All day, until the sun sets, he 


surprisingly 
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sings, just pausing long enough between 
his clear-cut, rapid phrases to snatch up 
and swallow his food, until sunset, then he 
is silent. 

In the morning twilight, when it is too 
dark to see clearly, half an hour before 
day, he sings without pause. Now, the 
phrases follow each other very rapidly 
and evenly with pulse-like regularity; 
in sixty seconds he gives eighty. 

I once met this voluble, energetic bird 
in a quiet mood, and at the time I made 
this note of its actions (it was in Lexing- 
ton, Mass., on May 30, 1909): 

“This afternoon about six o’clock, I 
saw a pair of Red-eyed Vireos acting in a 
manner new to me. They were in a small 
gray birch feet from the 
ground, and almost over my head. The 
two birds were very near each other; so 
near that their bills might have touched, 
although they did not. The male, or at 
least the bird who played the active role, 
faced the side of the other bird, so that 
their bodies were at right angles. The 
bird who, from her passive actions, I 
assumed, but perhaps wrongly, to be the 
female, sat crouched low on her perch, 
with the feathers slightly puffed out. But, 
although in the attitude of a sick bird, 
she appeared in good health, I thought, 
and I am certain, that she gave close 
attention to the strange actions of her 
companion. The bird I have called the 
male, and I think it is safe to so consider 
him, was constantly in motion. He rocked 
his body, especially his head, from side to 
to side, his bill sweeping over the upper 
parts of the other bird, never touching 
her, nor, indeed, coming very near it, for 
his head was above and a little to one 
side of her back. In swinging from side 
to side, he moved slowly, but with a tense- 
ness suggesting strong emotion. In con- 
trast to the fluffy female, the feathers of 
the male were drawn closely about him, 
so that he looked slim and sleek. The 
neck seemed constricted, giving him a 


tree, twelve 


strangled appearance. 

“Neither bird opened its beak, but one 
of them continually uttered, with no sug- 
gestion of Vireo phrasing, some faint notes 
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in a thin, almost squeaky tone, nearly as 
high-pitched as a Kingbird’s voice. I 
thought when I first heard the notes and 
stepped aside to identify the bird, that 
a Goldfinch was singing very softly under 
his breath. There were the same little 
trills, and, in between, the same sustained 
notes, the whole suggestive of the Gold- 
finch, but very quietly and gently given. 
It was as if a Goldfinch who had lost much 
of his power and all of his energy were 
whispering his song into the ear of his 
lady-love.” 

The following note shows that this 
strange deportment is not confined to 
the courting season. 

“Aug. 18, 1909.—The Vireos have been 
about the place much of the day. A young 
bird sat on a bare branch and gave its 
theet, theet call. An adult (with full-length 
tail, but body feathers molting) alighted 
near. The young bird reached toward it 
with open bill. The old bird drew itself 
up so that it was tall and thin, its feathers 
tight about its body, then rocked back 
and forth, pointing its bill first to one 
side and then to the other of the young 
bird, as they sat facing each other. It 
was as if the parent were casting a spell 
over its young.”—Wrnsor M. TYLer, 
M.D., Lexington, Mass. 


Hooded Warbler at Hartford, Conn. 


On May 2, 1912, in Keney Park, Hart- 
ford, Conn., I had the pleasure of seeing 
a Hooded Warbler, it being the first and 
only one seen in this vicinity so far as I 
can ascertain. 

My father and I were at the park just 
at daybreak, hoping to see the early 
migrants; but there were not many about. 
Finally we saw a Warbler flitting about 
in the underbrush and birches, but it 
moved so quickly that we were at first 
unable to indentify it, and we followed it 
for quite a distance before we discovered 
that it was a Hooded Warbler, a bird we 
had long hoped to see. 

At last it perched on a small limb of a 
young oak tree, and began to preen itself, 
when we had an opportunity to study it. 
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Its hood of black coming to a rounded 
point on its breast, and the black eye 
nearly ia the center of the yellow on its 
head, gave it a peculiar effect, but a 
rather pretty one. The yellow on the head 
and breast seemed very bright in contrast 
with the black hood. 

It did not sing while we were watching 
it. ‘a 

Two of our friends came along just in 
time to see it; so there were four of us who 
had the pleasure of seeing this rare bird. 

We looked about in the hope of dis- 
covering more of them, but this one seemed 
to be alone. He did not stay long in that 
vicinity, but went north rapidly and was 
soon lost to sight. Warblers have been 
very plentiful here this spring, and a great 
many varieties were seen.—EVERETT D. 
Dow, Member of Hartford Bird Study 
Club. ; 


Notes on the Bluebird and Robin 


We were interested in the item in the 
May-June Brrp-Lore, asking “Where 
are the Bluebirds?” In 1909, and 1910 
we had in our box a pair that raised two 
broods each year. They returned in rorr, 
and the eggs were laid only to be thrown 
out by English Sparrows. Too late we 
learned that it was because the vine had 
grown near the opening of the box, thus 
affording the perch necessary to the 
English Sparrows, but not to the Bluebirds. 
After the vine was removed, the Sparrows 
never entered the nest. The Bluebirds 
left, and raised a brood in a hole in a 
neighbor’s apple tree. This year we put 
up more nesting-boxes, but no Bluebirds 
claimed them. In 1911, they had notice- 
ably increased, hereabouts, but this year 
we have seen very few, and have won- 
dered why. Since our experience with 
English Sparrows we have taken down 
several of their nests from neighbors’ 
houses, and have shot a few in our own 
yard, but we are not yet free from them 
The neighbor who sheltered our Bluebirds 
also takes down Sparrow nests and shoots 
the birds. 

A white-marked Robin, with a mate of 
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the ordinary appearance, raised two 
broods in our trees in 1911. Several of 
his long wing-feathers were white, and 
the upper half of the tail-feathers (except 
the middle ones) was white. This year, 
on April 18, a*Robin came to us with 
broad, white wing-bars, and several white 
feathers in each wing. The tail had only 
a rather large white spot on each corner, 
and the rump was whitish. He and a plain 
Robin had a nest high up in the branching 
of a maple, less than twenty feet from the 
house. On the morning of May 25, a very 
young nestling was found on the ground 
below the nest. A Crow had been seen 
two mornings before, in a neighboring tree, 
and we wondered if he had done the mis- 
chief. Early on the morning of May 27, 
the Robins were hopping anxiously about 
in their tree, making low alarm notes. 
They occasionally went and looked into 
their nest, and once the mother settled 
down upon it for a short time. At about 
5 A.M., there was an outcry, and I looked 
out in time to see a great Crow approach- 
ing the nest, followed by both Robins. 
He quickly reached it, and I rushed to the 
door to frighten him away. He went at 
once, but probably took the last young 
Robin with him, for though the parents 
stayed in the tree a short time, hopping 
nervously about and making low notes of 
alarm, they never went to the nest again. 
On May 30, they began a new nest in the 
elm that was used for a home tree by 
the white-marked Robin of last year, and 
at present writing (June 10) all is well. 
This year, in the pine tree of a near 
neighbor, is the nest of a Robin that has a 
long wing-feather that is white. We won- 
der if it is the child of our last year’s 
albino.—Eiza F. Mrtter, Bethel, Vt. 


January Bluebirds 


On the afternoon of January first, with 
the ground snow-covered and the tem- 
perature below freezing, I saw two Blue- 
birds, both males, in the park at Auburn- 
dale, Mass. In eighteen years I have never 
before had the fortune to see Bluebirds in 
January.— WM. Futter,Auburndale, Mass. 


Killdeer in New Hampshire 


It is interesting to know that a pair of 
Killdeer Plovers are nesting near here. 
These birds have become so nearly 
extinct in this part of New England 
that one lone individual, seen on the 
salt meadows in March, 1901, is the 
only note that I have made of them 
hereabouts. 

The pair that are nesting here I saw 
for the first time about two weeks ago. 
They were in an open pasture, five or six 
miles from the sea. At first sight, I mis- 
took them for Sparrow Hawks, which 
they resemble in their manner of flying. 
They had young ones hidden somewhere 
near, for they kept flying about me at 
no great distance, then coming to the 
ground and running along with trailing 
wings. I shall be very glad to learn that 
these most interesting birds are returning 
to their old haunts, for they are said to 
have been very common all along the New 
England coast in earlier days. 

I believe that if the close season on all 
beach and marsh birds were fixed in all 
states from the first of January to the 
first of September, these, as well as the 
Upland Plovers, would soon be fairly 
abundant again—W. E. Cram, Hamp- 
ton Falls, N. H., June 13, ttt. 


Note on the Screech Owl 


May I add one word more, relative to 
a query raised by Mr. Clarke in the July- 
August, 1911, number of Brrp-Lore, 
p. 192? It is there stated that a wounded 
Barred Owl was found which had appar- 
ently refused to leave a tree that was 
being cut down. In taking the roof off 
a bird-box the whole box was violently 
shaken, but in it I discovered a full- 
grown Screech Owl crouching defiantly. 
If all this rough treatment failed to 
drive the bird out into the unwelcome 
daylight, it is not hard to believe that 
the Barred Owl may have refused to 
leave a tree at which the choppers 
were working.—W. G. Capy, Middletown, 
Conn. 
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Stupres in Brrp Micration. By WIL- 
LIAM EaGLe CLarke, Keeper of the 
Natural History Department, the Royal 
Scottish Museum. With Maps, Weather 
Charts, and other Illustrations. London, 
Gurney and Jackson: Edinburgh, Oliver 
and Boyd. 1912. 2 vols. 8 vo. xiv+323, 
viii+346 pp, xxv, plates. 

One cannot read this important work 
without being impressed by the enthusi- 
asm which, year after year, has induced 
its author to pursue his field studies often 
under conditions which only one inspired 
and stimulated by genuine love of his 
subject could have successfuly encoun- 
tered. 

Few men have had wider personal 
experience in the study in nature of bird 
migration, and, fortunately for the science 
of ornithology, in publishing the results 
of his prolonged observations, the author 
has not presented absurd hypotheses as 
facts, but has marshaled his vast amount 
of data in a manner which makes his 
work an authoritative source of infor- 
mation. 

Americans particularly should be grate- 
ful for the labor which has placed within 
their reach an exhaustive survey of 
migration phenomena in Great Britain, 
and the publication of these volumes 
removes further excuse for our ignorance 
in this direction. When will some Amer- 
ican ornithologist make ignorance of the 
facts connected with migration in Amer- 
ica equally inexcusable in Great Britain? 

After an introductory summary of 
ancient and modern views concerning the 
migration of birds, Mr. Clarke, in 
approaching his own special field, writes: 
“Tt may be asserted, without fear of 
contradiction, that no country in the 
world is more favorably situated than 
our own for witnessing the movements 
of migratory birds; that there is none 
in which the many phases of the phe- 
nomena are of a more varied nature. 
. « .” Nevertheless, but not without fear 
of contradiction, we venture to claim that 


our own country affords the local student 
of migration even greater opportunities 
for observation than are to be found in 
Great Britain, while in any broad, general 
survey of the subject and its underlying 
causes, the student in America has inesti- 
mable advantages. A much larger list 
of migratory birds, more pronounced 
seasonal changes, and more highly diver- 
sified topography, including river valleys 
and mountain chains (the latter permitting 
a study of altitudinal migration), and, 
above all, a breadth of territory in which, 
happily, a chain of codperating observers, 
all reporting to a government bureau, 
can follow some species throughout their 
entire migrational movements, and others 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic 
circle, are to be numbered among the 
special advantages of the student of 
migration in America, as every one famil- 
iar with Professor Cooke’s papers will 
readily admit. On certain points in the 
Great Lakes, and on headlands and 
islands along our coasts, we also enjoy 
those opportunities for the study of the 
seasonal journeys of birds under those 
conditions which Mr. Clarke so admirably 
describes. 

Excess of ornithological patriotism, 
however, must not lead us from a further 
consideration of Mr. Clarke’s valuable 
work which, after a detailed seasonal 
analysis of British bird-life, discusses it 
from a geographical aspect with partic- 
ular reference to places of arrival and 
departure and routes of migration, and 
in this chapter and a succeeding one on 
“Weather Influences” are recorded many 
facts of wide general interest. 

Mr. Clarke then selects for treatment 
in detail several abundant and highly 
migratory species, the remainder of Vol- 
ume I being devoted to a report of his 
observations at the Eddystone light- 
house. 

The second volume is wholly given to 
records of the author’s observations on 
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the Kentish Knock Lightship, Fair Isle 
(where an assistant was employed to 
conduct observations throughout the 
year), St. Kilda, the Flannen Isles, Sule 
Sserry, west of Orkney, and the Isle 
of Ushant, all localities selected with 
special reference to the opportunities they 
afford the student of migration, and 
well selected, as the truly remarkable 
results obtained clearly show. 

Mr. Clarke’s personal experience is 
so extended that the book which he 
modestly calls ‘Studies in Bird Migration’ 
is in truth a general treatise on the 
subject of bird migration in Great 
Britain; and, while acknowledging the 
debt under which he has placed foreign 
ornithologists particularly, we trust that 
we do not seem ungrateful in expressing 
a regret at the absence of a bibliography. 
—F. M. C. 


First REPORT OF THE MERIDEN BrIrD 
Cius, 1911. 8 vo. 68 pages, 18 ills. 
For sale by the Secretary of the Club, 
at Meriden, N.H. Price, $1.00 
The spirit in which it is written, the 

suggestions it contains, and the achieve- 
ments it records make this report one of 
the most valuable contributions to bird 
conservation, and what we may term 
civic ornithology, with which we are 
familiar. 

From it one may obtain practical hints 
on winter feeding, the control of cats, 
red squirrels, and English Sparrows, on 
nesting habits, bird-baths, and other 
methods designed to increase the number 
of birds about our homes; and, more 
important still, from this report one may 
learn how an entire village was awakened 
to a realization cf the worth and beauty of 
its bird citizens, and of its duty toward 
them. 

Given the right kind of a “General 
Manager” to organize, inspire, and tact- 
fully pull or push, as occasion requires, 
and we do not see why bird clubs with 
similar objects cannot be formed through- 
out the land. Should this day ever 
come, we shall have gone a long way 
toward establishing ideal relations with 
our feathered neighbors.—F. M. C. 
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THe Birp CLASSES OF THE AUDUBON 
Society oF THE District OF COLUM- 
BIA; 1898-1912. Published by the 
Society and to be obtained -on applica- 
tion to its Secretary, Miss Helen P. 
Childs, Chevy Chase, Md. 8vo. 8 
pages, 1 plate. 

The history of the Audubon Society of 
the District of Columbia, summarized 
in this pamphlet, is a record of definite 
achievements. With its membership 
focussed in a small area and with an ex- 
ceptional number of professional ornitholo- 
gists to call on, this Society has success- 
fully met a situation in which most 
Audubon Societies fail by giving its mem- 
bers something to do. 

We have long looked forward to the 
day when membership in an Audubon 
Society “would have other than merely 
negative qualities, and the District of 
Columbia Society in its talks, lectures, 
laboratory exercises, and field meetings 
has demonstrated what may be accom- 
plished in making an Audubon Society 
not merely a factor in the preservation 
of birds, but an efficient organization for 
the study of bird-life—F. M. C. 


Tue F.iicut or Brrps. By F. W. Heap- 
LEY. With sixteen plates and many 
text-figures. Witherby & Co., 326 High 
Holborn, London. 1012. 12mo. 163 
pages. Price, 5s, net. 

Readers of Mr. Headley’s ‘Structure 
and Life of Birds’ will recall the large 
share of attention given to the flight of 
birds in that volume. The subject evi- 
dently has special interest for him and he 
writes as an ornithologist and physicist 
well posted in regard to the recent great 
advances in aéronautics. His volume 
appeals, therefore, both to bird-men and 
air-men. While the illustrations have 
been selected to demonstrate certain 
points, they are far from doing justice 
to the camera’s important contributions 
to the ways of a bird in the air—F. M. C. 


CassIniA; Proc. DELAWARE VALLEY ORN. 
Crus XV, 1011. Philadelphia, Pa. 
8vo. 80 pages, 3 plates. 

Cassinia opens with a readable and 
informing biographical sketch, by Samuel 
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N. Rhoads, on ‘Constantine S. Rafinesque 
as an Ornithologist,’ which is accompanied 
by a portrait of that eccentric naturalist; 
Spencer Trotter writes on ‘The Frontier 
of the Carolinian Fauna in the Lower 
Delaware River;’ Richard C. Harlan on 
‘The Center Furnace Swamp;’ Cornelius 
Weygandt on ‘The Summer of Fire and 
Bird Adaptation;’ while Herman Behr con- 
tributes some valuable notes on the former 
abundance of the Passenger Pigeon in Sulli- 
van and Wyoming Counties, Pennsylvania, 
and gives a striking pen picture of a 
flight of Pigeons when “the sky was full 
of them, a perfect maze of beating wings, 
cut here and there by rifts of blue.” 

‘Down the Pocomoke,’ by George 
Spencer Morris, is a pleasing piece of 
descriptive writing, and, under ™ general 
notes’ John Dryden Kuser writes on 
“Birds Observed near High Point, New 
Jersey, July 19-September 10, 1911,’ 
and Robert P. Sharpless supplies a bio- 
graphical note concerning Wilson’s en- 
graver, Alexander Lawson. 

The report on the spring migration 
is, as usual, compiled by Witmer Stone, 
who calls for additional observers, and 
the “Abstract of the Proceedings’ of the 
meetings of the Club shows no falling off 
in support among the members of this 
virile organization. 

With an evident appreciation of his re- 
sponsibilities, Robert Thomas Moore, who 
succeeds Witmer Stone as editor of ‘Cas- 
sinia,’ writes that with the call of Stone “to 
the editorial chair of ‘The Auk,’ ‘Cassinia’ 
suffered a great loss, which at the moment 
seemed irreparable. For two decades he 
has guided all the publications of the 
D. V. O. C., first as chairman of its Publi- 
cation Committee, which brought to 
light the Proceedings from 1890 to 1900, 
then as Editor of ‘The Birds of Eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey,’ and 
finally in the same capacity for ‘Cassinia’ 
during the ten years of its existence. That 
each of these ventures has proved success- 
ful, has been due largely to his tireless 
energy, his steady enthusiasm, and wise 
control at moments of stress. Whether 


at the helm of ‘Cassinia’ or on the floor 
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of the Club, it was he that suggested and 
enlarged, it was he that pressed for com- 
pletion.” We may well believe, however, 
that this tribute from the new pilot 
indicates his fitness to take command. 
—F. M. C, 


Tue SPELL oF THE Rockies. By ENos 
A. Mitts. With illustrations from 
photographs by the Author. Houghtdn, 
Mifflin & Co., Bostop and New York. 
r2mo. xii+355 pages. 

The Catskills have Burroughs, the 
Sierras, Muir, and, with each succeeding 
tribute of his pen, Enos Mills is making 
the Rockies more and more his own. 

With a more rugged environment than 
is to be found in either the Atlantic or the 
Pacific range, and with a mountaineering 
temperament which even Muir might 
envy, Mills’ experiences—adventures they 
may well be called—have strong human 
interest, while his studies of the forests, 
and certain of their inhabitants, show him 
to be a close and enthusiastic student of 
nature.—F. M. C. 


Tue Brrps or Somerset Hitts. By Joun 
DrypEN Kuser. Published by the au- 
thor, 1912. 16mo. 160 pages, 22 colored 
plates. 


In this unusually attractive little vol- 
ume the author records his observations 
on the birds in the region about his home 
at Bernardsville, New Jersey. He writes 
with the care of a student and the enthu- 
siasm of a genuine bird lover, and we 
trust that this marks but the beginning 
of his contributions to the literature of 
ornithology.—F. M. C. 


Some Common Game, AQUATIC, AND 
Rapacious Brrps IN RELATION TO 
Man. By W. L. McArtes and F. E. L. 
Beau. Farmers’ Bull., 497, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, 1912. 

This paper adds to our available supply 
of accurate information in regard to the 
food habits of birds by treating of 2 num- 
ber of species whose exact economic 
status has not heretofore been deter- 
mined. The Horned Grebe, for example, 
“Sometimes accused of living entirely 
upon fish, is here shown to feed largely 


on Crawfish, other crustaceans, and 
insects. Terns, also, have been held 
responsible for the serious reduction of 
food-fishes in some localities, but a careful 
study of their food habits demonstrates 
that only a small proportion of their diet 
consists of such fishes.” 

Among the species treated are the 
Prairie Chicken, California Quail, Ruffed 
Grouse, introduced Pheasants (Phasianus), 
Upland Plover, Killdeer, Franklin’s Gull, 
Common and Black Terns, Cooper’s, 
Rough-legged, and Sparrow Hawks, 
Long-eared and Screech Owls.—F. M. C. 


Tue Birds OF THE JEFFERSON REGION IN 
THE WHITE Mountains, New Hamp- 
SHIRE. By Horace W. Wricnt, Proc. 
of the ‘Manchester Inst., V, part 1, 1911. 
8vo. 126 pages. 


The author states that “the region 
covered in this paper includes primarily 
the town of Jefferson, also that of the 
adjoining towns of Lancaster, Whitefield, 
Carroll, and Randolph, and the northern 
and western slopes of the Presidential 
Range to the Crawford House plateau.” 
In this area he has “‘carried on active and 
systematic observation for twelve success- 
ive seasons, beginning with 1899. The 
period of my observation, year by year, 
has extended from late May or the first 
days of June to the early days or the middle 
of October.” 

For observations on winter birds, Mr. 
Wright is fortunate in having had the 
coéperation of F. B. Spalding, long known 
as an authority on the birds of Lancaster. 
It is evident, therefore, that he is in a 
position to speak with authority on the 
bird-life of the region in question, and to 
discuss the various faunal changes which 
have occurred within the period covered 
by his studies. 

The list proper treats of 188 species 
and subspecies of birds, the annotations 
relating mainly to the manner, place, 
and time of occurence, and to their song 
periods; and the information here pre- 
sented makes this paper the starting point 
for all further bird work in the Jefferson 
Region.—F. M. C. 
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The Ornithological Magazines 


TE Conpor.—The May number of ‘The 
Condor’ contains only two general articles, 
‘Some North-central Colorado Bird Notes,’ 
by E. R. Warren, and ‘An Afternoon’s 
Field Notes,’ by Joseph Grinnell. Warren’s 
paper, accompanied by a map and repro- 
ductions of twelve photographs, is an 
account of an extended wagon trip made 
in 1911. Leaving Colorado Springs, May 
18, he traversed the plains northeastward 
almost to the northern boundary of the 
state, then traveled westward to Steam- 
boat Springs, and thence back to Denver 
which was reached August 8. Although 
105 species of birds were observed on the 
trip, there was a remarkable scarcity of 
Vireos and Warblers. No Vireos were 
seen; Macgillivray’s Warbler and the 
Pileolated Warbler were each seen once, 
and the Yellow Warbler was found at 
half a dozen places. 

Grinnell’s paper is an excerpt from a 
field note-book presented as an illustration 
of rather full notes in narrative style, as 
they were written on the spot. It is a 
record of two hours’ observation of birds, 
at Glendora, Cal., during an afternoon 
in May, 1907. With the author’s conten- 
tion that a card system for field notes is 
absolutely impracticable we can not 
agree. Some collectors find it very service- 
able within certain limits, and the notes 
here given could easily be recorded on 
cards if the observer were so inclined. 

Among the short notes, Chambers calls 
attention to an inexcusable slaughter of 
Band-tailed Pigeons which occurred during 
the past winter near Los Olivos in Santa 
Barbara County. He estimates that 
about 3,000 were killed in one day. For 
some reason the Band-tailed Pigeon 
has never had adequate protection in 
California, and it should be removed at 
once from the game list, if it is not soon 
to suffer the same fate as the Passenger 
Pigeon. 

Hersey records “Two New Birds of 
Colorado”—the Lapland Longspur taken 
December 28, about 18 miles northeast 
of Denver, and the Sierra Thrush, of 
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which four specimens were obtained near 
Golden, May 2, Holly, May 16, and 
Granby, October 7; but in no case is the 
year given, and the records aie conse- 
quently incomplete. 

In the minutes of the Cooper Club 
meetings appears a report made by a 
committee to the Southern Division, on 
March 28, on certain proposed amendments 
to the game laws for southe:n California. 
The report includes open seasons and bag 
limits for the various game birds, and 
recommends a two-year close season for 
Ibis, Avocets, Stilts, Godwits, Yellow-legs, 
Willets, Curlew, Mountain and Black- 
bellied Plover, and indefinite protection 
for Phalaropes, Dowitchers, Snowy Plover 
and certain other Warblers. If orni- 
thologists elsewhere would make similar 
recommendations in a way to reach the 
great body of sportsmen, the question 
of ‘seasons’ in our game laws might be 
placed on a more logical and satisfactory 
basis.—T. S. P. 
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“Brrps and Nature Study, a Pamphlet 
for the Use of Teachers,’ by Gilbert H. 
Trafton, is a mine of practical information 
from which teachers cannot fail to draw 
valuable suggestions. It can be obtained 
from John C. Coulter, Bloomington, IIL, 
at ten cents per copy. 


Tue Alabama Bird Day Book, pre- 
pared by J. H. Wallace, Jr., State Game 
and Fish Commissioner, and issued by 
the Departments of Fish and Game at 
Montgomery, is a model publication 
which reflects credit alike on its compiler 
and the State under the auspices of which 
it appears. It contains 64 pages of well- 
selected material and eight colored plates, 
and should exercise a most potent influence 
in arousing an interest in birds and bird 
study in Alabama. 


Tue Arbor and Bird Day Annual of 
Wisconsin is, as usual, an elaborate and 
well-conceived publication in which, 
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among other things of interest and value 
to bird students, Mr. and Mrs. I. N. 
Mitchell present the sixth in their series 
of biographies of Wisconsin birds. The 
yearly appearance of this admirable 
manual is, no doubt, in a large measure 
responsible for the widespread interest in 
birds which exists in Wisconsin. 


. 


AN effective address, by Dr. William 
Fremont Blackman, president of the 
Florida Audubon Society on ‘The Econo- 
mic Value of Birds to Farmers and Fruit 
Growers,’ and delivered by him before the 
Florida State Agricultural Society, has been 
printed in pamphlet form by the Audubon 
Society, from which it may be obtained 
at Maitland, Florida. 


In No. 8 of Vol. 7 of the ‘Museum News’ 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Mr. R. C. Murphy presents 
a nominal list, mainly on the authority 
of Dr. E. W. Vietor, of the 147 species of 
birds which have been observed in Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn. 


A PAMPHLET by Alexander Walker 
and Eugene C. Ford, describing the 
habits of 32 of the common birds of 
Douglas County, South Dakota, seems 
well-adapted to achieve the authors’ 
purpose of arousing an interest in birds 
in the school children of the region in 
question. It may be obtained from the 
authors, apparently at Armour, S. D. 


ANIMAL Sanctuaries in Labrador’ is an 
eloquent, informing and convincing address 
presented by Lt. Colonel William Wood 
before the second annual meeting of the 
Canadian Commission of Conservation, 
at Quebec, in January, 1911. Copies 
of it may be obtained from Colonel Wood, 
at 59 Grande Allée, Quebec. 


Some Notes on the Summer Birds of 
Southwestern Nebraska,’ by M. H. Swenk 
and J. T. Zimmer, treats of 53 species 
and appears in pages 39-49 of Part 4 of 
Volume 5 of the Proclamation of the 
Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


WE trust that Mr. Frederic H. Kennard’s 
‘List of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, and Her- 
baceous Plants Native to New England, 
Bearing Fruit or Seeds Attractive to Birds,’ 
which appears in this issue of Brrp-Lore, 
will itself bear fruit by inducing hundreds 
of Brrp-Lore readers to make practical 
use of the information it contains. Many 
of the plants listed can be secured from 
nurserymen, or specimens which might 
never mature in nature may be trans- 
planted from the woods or fields to our 
lawns and parks. But few of them are 
without beauty of their own, and when 
they are both beautiful and useful they 
have a double claim to our interest. 


Tue fact that Mr. Kennard’s paper 
originated in the plan of the Meriden 
Bird Club, to make a piece of land which 
it had acquired additionally attractive to 
birds, is only one of numerous reasons 
why we particularly call the attention of 
all bird students to the first report of 
this club, which is briefly noticed on a 
preceding page. How the birds of Meri- 
den have been accorded their true stand- 
ing as citizens of the village is therein 
recorded in a manner which must con- 
vince one that in organizing this club 
many of the problems of bird conservation 
have been successfully answered. 


Tue Editor continues to receive an 
increasingly large number of records of 
the occurrence of birds far beyond the 
limits of their known ranges. Usually 
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only a single individual is observed, but 
not infrequently several are reported, and 
in one instance, in an Atlantic Coast state, 
an abundant eastern species was said to 
have been largely replaced by a Pacific 
Coast bird! In some cases, the attending 
circumstances make the observation obvi- 
ously authentic and worthy of record; 
in others, they quite as obviously betray 
the observer’s failure to realize the require- 
ments on which accurate field identifi- 
cation must rest. Some descriptions are 
ludicrously inaccurate, even when recog- 
nizable; while others give details of color, 
size, and form such as belong to no known 
bird, and in comparing them with the 
descriptions of skilled observers, one 
realizes how greatly true bird study tends 
to develop accuracy in observation. 

We have, however, known professionals 
to mistake a male Cowbird for a Blue 
Grosbeak, a male English Sparrow for a 
Black-throated Bunting, and even a 
Myrtle Warbler for a Nonpareil or Paint- 
ing Bunting, a presumably impossible 
error; while a ‘“‘Glaucous Gull” identified 
at a range of “ten feet” proved to be a 
Herring Gull which had lost the black 
tips to its primaries by trimming! 

The trained ear detects the presence 
of species the eye may not discover, but 
even with the commonest birds one cannot 
use too great caution here. We recall how 
one of the keenest of American field 
ornithologists identified a Catbird, by 
its voice, as a White-eyed Vireo, and we 
even know of a case in which a Whip- 
poor-will proved to be—a lady! 


AN instructive indication of the grow- 
ing popularity of birds with the com- 
munity at large is supplied by the proprie- 
tors ofa certain brand of chewing-gum 
whose advertisement assures purchasers 
of their wares that they will find a colored 
picture-card of an American bird in every 
package, while fifty such pictures may 
be redeemed for a book on birds containing 
colored figures of fifty different birds! 
Verily the ornithological millenium is 
approaching when we absorb bird-lore 
with chewing-gum! 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the Editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


THE VACATION SPIRIT 


RESIDENT Harper, one of the most active and advanced men of his 
P generation, is said to have been opposed to the vacation idea from the 
point of view of simply idling away twelve weeks each summer, with 
no definite purpose or employment. Like certain other highly successful 
educators, he advocated a training which should enable one to find recreation 
in a variety of interests and occupations, without sacrificing a quarter of each 
year aimlessly. To some teachers who are already overworked and over- 
tired, and to many pupils who hail the long summer vacation as their only 
time of real freedom, this suggestion may seem unwelcome, but to the 
true nature-lover it will come as an echo of his daily experience. 

In the minds of most people, the vacation idea and nature are inseparably 
woven together. A vacation, it must be admitted, will never help some people 
to enjoy life in the true vacation spirit; but such a spirit, once developed, will 
bring everyone into that vital, inspired relation to daily life which is the end 
and essence of what is meant by “a real vacation.” 

The substance of nature-stuc'y sums up into exactly this to put people 
into the vacation spirit under all circumstances, at all seasons, and in all 
places. What nature has to teach “under the open sky” is the secret of the 
vacation spirit. City or country, school or vacation-time make little differ- 
ence. What everyone wants and needs is the vacation spirit all the time, which 
is only a different way of expressing the underlying principle of the concept 
that the greatest accomplishment is made by the person who does not sharply 
separate work and play. 

If our Audubon Societies have one special mission above all others, it is 
to teach people how to cultivate this spirit. It is set down in print that Audu- 
bon Societies have been formed for the better protection of birds; but those 
who once learn to live with and in nature will never molest the birds, nor 
destroy trees, nor become nature-vandals of any kind. 

There is no more practical work to take up than to further every means 
for bringing people into touch with nature. School gardens, back-yard and 
front-yard gardens, public playgrounds, the reclamation of waste or worse 
than waste land—the noxious dumping-heaps of both city and country—the 
discovery, conservation and utilization of nature to the smallest fraction, 
all come within the scope of this undertaking, and are practical means to the 
desired end. 
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Whatever the means and wherever the opportunity, teach the children 
how to work as they play, and grown-ups to play as they work, and let Nature 
come to the rescue of our strenuous lives with the elixir of the true vacation 
spirit—A. H. W. 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Exercise IV. Summer Neighbors, continued 
Correlated Studies : Geography and Arithmetic 


Taking up the Order of Perching Birds, which far exceeds any other order 
in the number of species which it contains, we find that to it belong the majority 
of all land-birds. By following the numerical scheme outlined in Exercise III, 
we may see at a glance the relative size of the families that make up this 
large group. 


OrpeR XVII.—PERCHING Brrps. 
[As represented in North America, A. oO. U. Check- List, rgr0.] 


} ; No. 
Number of species Name of family No.of | See sats 
Suborder I—Clamatores or 
Songless Birds 
TR ETE IE OAI ED Se I 2 
Ss sna i'd 'ekave ¢<-4 Wars Dy, WEED scvsrceccaxaccaney) BA 30 22 
Suborder 11—Oscines or Sing- 
ing Birds 
BOG LAPS. oi cece. 3. Larks.. 2 2 14 
| ee TE en er 4. Crows, Jays, Ravens and Mag- 
: ERR eer Re Tre Sil ee 8 23 30 
NES a Da as acpipcu tae OE ha 35 va 08 abies cas I I 
sa Bins 6 seakaiie a ae 6. Blackbirds, Orioles, Grackles, 
bs 0 pre ke 080 sin sao b.n8. 08 10 19 27 
Song Sparrow............ 7. Grosbeaks, Finches, Sparrows, 
ee ee ee Pe ee 37 gI 15° 
NE INNIS 0 oan 0 0-0!) |, x ING Sa Fo cps cdies Hoawlene I 4 2 
ae a a eee eer: 9 13 8 
Cedar Waxwing.......... ¢. ft .. ._SAPRRRSrrer rer I 2 
[Phainopepla]............ | 11. Silky Flycatchers............. I I 
Northern Shrike.......... Sh, Gk dis US ieee Ja eis I 2 5 
Red-eyed Vireo.......... EM, SOME a ap cde s.Ss Sodas weanaas 3 12 20 
[Bahama Honey-Creeper] . | 14. Honey-Creepers.............. I I 
MR Dediee es abs ceke 15. Wood Warblers..............| 16 55 35 
A Ridin k's wineaw ban Dh MEO Gas 5 > Seeds noe vaniaen 3 7 2 
Ry re SE a's vhs 5605.45 ona hk I I 2 
Brown Thrasher.......... 18. Thrashers, Mockingbirds, etc. 4 11 10 
TTS = | a PON te Erp 9 14 30 
Brown Creeper. Se fain nadir ko i SIN ing es vine eseeeaua I I 6 
(White-breasted Nut-hatch) | 21. Nuthatches.................. I 4 7 
SACEIION) 5 6. cu ccncss OR OI 55 Cs 45 Gok beara 4 15 28 
Re DR; PN dos kins uaccaege ss so I I 4 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet ... | 24. Kinglets, Gnatcatchers, etc ... 3 6 7 
MEDS vn kiale bale bs vu naa 25. Thrushes, Robins, Bluebirds, 
EEE Bee eee 8 15 27 


Nortz.—Of the number of species and subspecies noted, the following are extralimital reckoned in the 
order of the families given, 1, 6, 0, 6, ©, 3, 9, ©, 3, 0, O, ©, 2, O, 2, 3, 1, I, 2, I, O, 2,0, 0, 2 
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The Cotingas, or “Chatterers,” and the Honey-Creepers are subtropical, 
and therefore we may pass over them as families very sparingly represented 
in the extreme southern portion of the United States. The Cotingas are found 
from Southern Mexico to Argentina, but, of the hundred or more species in 
this family, only one enters our borders in Arizona, along the edge of Mexico. 
The Honey-Eaters, or “Quit-quits,” as they are commonly called from their 
weak call-note, range from the Bahamas to the southeastern part of Brazil, 
the Andes in Bolivia, and the Antilles, as well as the Galapagos Islands. Only 
the Bahama Honey-Creeper has been once recorded from Indian Key, 
Florida. 

The Flycatcher family numbers over three hundred and fifty species, all 
of which belong to the Western hemisphere, as do also the Tanagers, Vireos, 
Wood Warblers, Thrashers, Mockingbirds, Gnatcatchers, and the large 
Blackbird family. A comparatively small number of Flycatchers visit North 
America, although thirty species and twenty-two subspecies seem a goodly 
number. The Kingbird has an unusually extensive range throughout North 
and South America, breeding, as it does, from a line drawn through the south- 
ern part of British Columbia, Mackenzie, Keewatin, along northern Ontario, 
central Quebec and Newfoundland, down to central Oregon, northern New 
Mexico, central Texas and central Florida. This species occasionally strays 
as far north as Greenland, and, in migration, as far east as Cuba. Being 
insectivorous, like all the Flycatchers, it is a migratory species, and in winter, 
we may look for it from southern Mexico as far south as Bolivia, Peru, British 
Guiana and Colombia. What is probably its usual route in migration, judging 
from the foregoing statements? 

The Larks may be called an Old World family, for we have only one species 
with its numerous subspecies in America. It is true that the Skylark has 
been introduced into the United States and Hawaii, but it has not increased 
much, if any, nor has it spread over the country as the English Sparrow has 
done, and as the Starling bids fair to do. The Horned or Shore Lark ranges 
over North America, Europe and Asia as far as the northern parts of South 
America and Africa. The various subspecies found on our continent are 
scattered in their distribution, forming a series of Larks, all of one species, 
but differing somewhat in coloration, and restricted to particular ranges. 
The Horned Lark proper is found in eastern North America, the Pallid Horned 
Lark in northwestern North America; the Prairie Horned Lark, once a bird 
of the prairies of the West, has made its way to the northeastern United 
States and Canada; the Desert Horned Lark inhabits the Great Plains and 
Great Basin of the interior, the Texan form, a part of the coast of Texas and 
Tamaulipas, and so on, through the California, Ruddy, Streaked, Scorched, 
Dusky, Sonora, Hoyt’s, Montezuma, and Island Horned Larks. The Larks 
are ground-birds, and are noticeable for the fact, that, unlike most passerine 
birds, they run instead of hop. In winter, they make their way to the southern 
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or eastern parts of their respective ranges, or, in certain instances, remain 
resident throughout the year. 

Of the Crow family, which numbers some two hundred species, only 23 
species and 30 subspecies are found in North America. It is difficult to choose 
between the Jays and Crows, both are so well known; but, since there are 25 
species and subspecies of Jays and only 5 of Crows, the common Crow, wel- 
comed by many for his cheery caw caw, distrusted by others when he visits 
the freshly sown fields in spring, will best serve our purpose. The Crow belongs 
to eastern North America, but there are also the Western Crow, the North- 
western Crow, the Florida Crow, and along the Atlantic coast and eastern 
waterways, the Fish Crow. Wintering from the northern United States 
southward, the Crow breeds as far north as southern Mackenzie, central 
Keewatin, Quebec, and along the Atlantic coast to Newfoundland, and as 
far south as southern Texas and the Gulf coast, with the exception of 
Florida. 

The Starlings are properly inhabitants of the Old World, where they are 
quite generally distributed. Some of this numerous family are semi-arboreal 
in habit, and are known as Tree Starlings; while others are mostly terrestrial, 
running and walking easily. To this latter group belongs the common Starling, 
which, in 1890, was first introduced into America. Before this date, it had been 
known as an accidental wanderer to Greenland. At present, its range in the 
New World is restricted to a small but constantly widening area around New 
York, Long Island, southern New England, and the eastern edge of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Starling is by habit migratory, but it may be called a short- 
distance migrant, since its range does not extend far south, and individuals 
may be resident. In this country, its seasonal movements have not been 
accurately determined. It will be interesting to see how far it will go from its 
breeding range, or whether it will remain practically resident. In its native 
habitat, this species is found throughout western and central Europe, winter- 
ing south to Africa. 

Closely related to the Starlings is the large and rather mixed family of 
Blackbirds, Grackles, Meadowlarks, Orioles, and the Bobolink. The Orioles 
are sometimes called the “American Starlings,’ but should never be confused 
with the Old World Starlings, since they are among our most attractive and 
beneficial birds. Quite different in habit from any other perching bird, the 
Cowbird has the distinction of being our only feathered parasite. In Europe 
the common Cuckoo follows this despicable habit of laying its eggs in the nests 
of other birds. The Cowbird is economically useful so far as its food habits are 
concerned, but it prevents the young of those birds upon whom it foists its 
eggs, from being reared in many instances. It usually selects species smaller 
than itself for foster-parents to its offspring. The Cowbird is quite generally 
distributed throughout North America, the Gulf Coast and central Mexico 
marking its southern limit in winter, and southern British Columbia, Keewatin, 
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Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick its northern limit during the breeding 
season. 

Family 7 is by far the largest in this Order, and it might be well to learn 
its scientific name, Fringillide, since the adjective fringilline is frequently 
applied to the species of this group. A study of the bills of the fringilline 
birds is most instructive, but remember that, however much the bill of one 
species may differ from that of another, the fringilline bill is always a seed- 
cracking bill, for the Fringillidae is made up of seed-eating birds. Grosbeaks, 
Finches, Crossbills, Redpolls, Snow Buntings, Longspurs, Sparrows of many 
kinds, Juncos, Towhees, the Cardinals and Pyrrhuloxias, Buntings, Seedeaters, 
Grassquits and the Dickcissel represent this extremely valuable family in 
America. No single species of the six hundred or more which are included in 
the Fringillide is more familiar in this country than the Song Sparrow. Sea- 
coast and mountain, desert and marsh, open clearings, fields, and even road- 
sides, claim some form of this widely distributed Sparrow as a breeding or 
resident species. 

No fewer than twenty subspecies are known, differing considerably in 
size, degree of coloration and song. From Alaska, Prince William Sound, 
southern Mackenzie around Great Slave Lake, central Keewatin, northern 
Ontario, central Quebec and Cape Breton Island, down through mountains, 
coasts and prairies to the Gulf of Mexico, this sprightly bird is found. In 
winter the eastern form is found from about the latitude of the Middle States 
to the Gulf Coast. 

Of the three hundred and fifty species of Tanagers which belong exclusively 
to the western hemisphere, only four species and two subspecies visit North 
America. The brilliant Scarlet Tanager, or “Firebird,” as it is sometimes 
called, ranges throughout eastern North America, from a line drawn through 
southeastern Saskatchewan, southern Quebec to Nova Scotia, as far as north- 
ern South America. This species regularly migrates through Cuba, Jamaica 
and Yucatan, although it sometimes strays to the Bahamas and Lesser Antilles 
on the east, or to Wyoming and Colorado on the west. Much remains to be 
learned about this large and little-known family, which for the most part 
is confined to the tropics. If all Tanagers are as useful, attractive and attentive 
to their young as the Scarlet Tanager, we may well wish that more representa- 
tives of this group visited temperate latitudes. The Scarlet Tanager is an 
excellent example of the changes in color which appear during the period of 
molting. 

The Barn Swallow belongs to a family which is distributed throughout 
the world. Upon first sight, a Swallow, particularly the fork-tailed Barn 
Swallow, seems quite unlike other perching birds. The long, pointed wings, 
large mouth, small, weak bill and feet, suggest at once marked adaptation to 
life in the air. It is not strange that Swifts are often confused with Swallows 
because of their similarity in habit and appearance. Careful observation, 
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however, soon teaches the marked differences between these aérial birds. 
Throughout North America, the familiar Barn Swallow is found breeding 
quite generally, from northwestern Alaska and the Great Bear Lake region 
to southern California, and west of 97° in southern Texas, also to northern 
Arkansas and North Carolina down the Atlantic coast, and even in Mexico as 
far as Jalisco and Tepic. It migrates along the Bahamas and West Indies, win- 
tering from southern Mexico to Brazil, northern Argentina, and central Chile. 
This Swallow wanders by accident to Greenland, the Bermudas, and the 
Galapagos Islands. 

One of the smallest of the passerine families, the Waxwings, nevertheless, 
have a wide distribution in the northern hemisphere. Noted for their beauty, 
but possessed of small vocal ability, these charming birds wander about in 
small flocks, feeding upon wild fruits and insects, and nesting late in the breed- 
ing-season. The Cedar Waxwing is found in nearly all parts of North America, 
its northern breeding limit extending from British Columbia to Cape Breton 
Island, and its most southerly winter quarters from Cuba to Panama and 
Mexico. It may be called resident throughout most of the United States, 
except in the southern part. 

In the southwestern portion of the United States and in the Valley of 
Mexico, there is found a small, crested, shining black bird called the Phaino- 
pepla, which is closely related to the Waxwings. It is the only representative 
of the “Silky Flycatchers” in our country. 

The Shrikes, or “Butcher-birds,” are largely Old World birds, only two 
of the two hundred or more species being found in America. Five subspecies 
of the Loggerhead Shrike are known, but the larger Northern Shrike has only 
one form, and this belongs to the northern part of our continent as its name 
shows. During the breeding season, this Shrike is found from the southern 
part of Quebec and Ontario, central Saskatchewan, and the base of the great 
Alaskan peninsula northward. In winter, it goes only as far south as central 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Kentucky and Virginia. The North- 
ern Shrike is carnivorous by habit, feeding chiefly on mice and killing young 
birds, which it leaves impaled upon sharp twigs of trees. Insects form a part 
of its diet, so that, like other Shrikes, it is known as a beneficial bird. 

There are some fifty species of Vireos, only twelve of which visit North 
America. Beautiful in plumage, notable for their full, voluble songs and 
shapely nests, as well as for their beneficial food habits, it is strange 
that this family is not better known to the ordinary observer. The Red-eyed 
Vireo, singing persistently as it feeds, is one of our commonest summer neigh- 
bors. It has a very extensive range, breeding from British Columbia and 
southern Mackenzie across the continent to Cape Breton Island, down through 
the United States, east of the Rocky Mountains, even into Mexico. It win- 
ters in South America and in migration has been known to stray to Nevada, 
Greenland, and across the ocean to England. 
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Of all of our bird families, none is: more distinctively North American 
than that of the Wood Warblers. There are one hundred or more species of 
this exquisite group, with a large number of which we may become familiar, 
if we set to work to study their habits, plumage, nesting-sites and songs 
systematically. The Yellow Warbler or “Summer Yellow-bird” is probably 
as generally known as the Redstart,’'and even more widely distributed, but 
who that has ever watched the tiny flaming, “flycatching” Redstart can mis- 
take its movements or plumage, unless, indeed, the female bewilders the eye 
and befogs the mind by her different but hardly less conspicuous colors and 
rapid actions! British Columbia, central Mackenzie, southern Keewatin and 
Quebec, with Newfoundland on the extreme east, mark the northern limits 
of the Redstart. It rarely breeds below the latitude of 35° in southeastern 
United States, while, in the west, a line drawn from Arkansas, central Okla- 
homa, Colorado, northern Utah and Washington would mark roughly its 
southern limits. Insectivorous, like all of this family, the Redstart migrates in 
winter to the West Indies, and from the latitude of Puebla, Mexico, to Ecuador 
and British Guiana. 

The Pipit and Dipper are excluded from our list of thirty representative 
species, together with the Wren-tits, because they are either very restricted 
in distribution or not commonly known. The Pipit, or “Titlark,” is mostly a 
migrant in the United States, but winters in some parts of temperate latitudes, 
as well as in Mexico and Central America. It breeds in subarctic regions and 
high up in the Rocky Mountains. 

The Dipper, or “Water Ouzel,” is a resident species in the mountains of 
the West, a rarely attractive acquaintance to make, for those who are so 
fortunate as to discover its haunts. 

The Wren-tit is a Pacific-coast species, its four subspecies extending 
from Oregon to the northern part of Lower California, and east only so far 
as the interior of California proper. 

Until recently, the Thrashers, Catbirds and Mockingbirds were placed 
in the same family with the Wrens, but, though closely related, they clearly 
belong to a separate family. The songs, habits and distribution of this group 
are all interesting. Although the Mockingbird is the most famous species of 
the family, the Brown Thrasher and its kind are more widely known. This 
long-tailed, long-billed ““Brown Thrush” inhabits all of America east of the 
Rocky Mauntains, from Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and southern Alberta 
in the west to soythern Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and northern Maine in 
the east. In winter, it shifts down to the Gulf Coast, occasionally straying 
to Arizona and Europe. 

Of the one hundred and fifty species of Wrens, scarcely a dozen are known 
outside of America. The Wrens are small, mouselike creatures of dull plumage, 
exceptionally pleasing by reason of their rapid, bubbling songs, and 
difficult to watch as they play at hide and seek around stumps, old fences. 
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crevices and brush tangles. The House Wren of eastern North America, who 
has a counterpart, the Western House Wren, breeds from not far north of the 
United States south to Kentucky and Virginia, wintering in eastern Texas, 
Tamaulipas, and about the South Atlantic and Gulf States. 

There are only twelve species of Creepers known, and of these the Brown 
Creeper with its six subspecies is the only one of this family that occurs in 
America. Breeding from the northern United States up through southern 
Quebec to Newfoundland, the Brown Creeper is a familiar migrant through 
our latitude. It does not go further south than northern Florida and central 
Texas. It is not a song bird with us, uttering only a low, lisping note, as it 
searches unremittingly on the trunks of trees for hidden larve and eggs of 
injurious insects. Study the Brown Creeper, the Nuthatches, Downy Wood- 
pecker and Black and White Creeper, learning to distinguish each by note, 
movements and shape. 

The Nuthatches and Chickadees have been grouped in the same family 
until very recently, but it is perhaps better to separate them, since they are 
quite different in many respects. Both are resident species, for the most 
part. The White-breasted Nuthatch occurs east of the Great Plains, and the 
Chickadee belongs also to eastern North America. 

Next to the tiny Hummingbirds in size, the Kinglets, along with the Gnat- 
catchers and Kennicott’s Willow Warbler, an Old World species which crosses 
into Alaska from Asia, are often confused with our Wood Warblers. The 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet comes up from the tableland of Mexico and Guatemala 
as a spring migrant, to breed north of the United States or along mountain 
ranges while the Golden-crowned Kinglet visits us in winter, coming down 
from its boreal breeding-area. Fine and exquisite in every particular, the 
Kinglets are delightful bird-neighbors to have. The Ruby-crown has a reniark- 
ably beautiful song, and easily shares the honors in this respect with the 
Winter Wren. 

Last, but far from least, in this very large order of birds, is the family 
of Solitaires, Thrushes, Robins, Wheateaters, Bluethroats and Bluebirds. 
Of all of our feathered friends, the familiar Robin is doubtless the best known 
and best loved. We have a Western Robin, a Southern Robin, and a San 
Lucas Robin, besides the common Robin. Draw a line from the tree-limit 
in northwestern Alaska, northern Mackenzie, central Keewatin, northern 
Ungava and Newfoundland, and a second one from Cook Inlet, central 
Alberta, southeastern Wyoming and Kansas, through the Middle States. 
to New Jersey, and down the Alleghanies to North Carolina. Between these 
two lines the Robin breeds. In winter, a few Robins remain in northern 
United States, but, for the most part, this species moves down toward the 
Gulf Coast, and as far as Nuevo Leon, Mexico. It is considered a “stray” 
in Cuba and Bermuda. 

From this hasty survey of the twenty-five families of passerine birds 
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belonging to North America, you may possibly gain a clearer idea of the 
relationship and distribution of this great order. Do not forget that in the 
Old World there are many other kinds of perching birds which are not included 
in this list.—A. H. W. 


Suggestion: Add up the number of families, genera, species and subspecies in this 
order, that are found in North America. 


References: Chapman: Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America. 
Bailey: Handbook of Birds of Western North America. 
The A. O. U. Check-List of North American Birds, 3d ed. 
Chapman: The Warblers. 


Correction: In the outline presented in the preceding issue of Brrp-Loref§page 
179, substitute 25 for 24 in the column giving the number of families of perching birds. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


Notes on the Purple Martin 


In the spring of 1911, we had planned to build a bird-box for the accom- 
modation of the Purple Martin, and to have it up before any Martin prospectors 
had returned, but the weather was so bad during the first half of April that 
one could not work out-of-doors, and it was April 25 before the box was ready 
to be put in position. 

The first Martin was seen on April ro, an adult male, and, in spite of the 
unfavorable weather, quite a number of Martins had returned to the other 
bird-houses in town by the 18th. 

The house built by us was erected on April 25. It contained twenty rooms. 
While it was being put in position, a male Martin came and inspected several 
rooms, but did not remain long. 

It was fully a week later before other prospectors came, and we had already 
begun to think that they had found suitable nesting-places elsewhere. This 
was. not the case, however, as they began to come to our house regularly and 
on May 6 several of them were carrying nest material. From this date until 
July 1, nest-building was carried on at different times. At the time these 
operations stopped, the box held fifteen nests. 

At noon on May 10, I saw my first immature bird, a male. On the 22d 
others were seen on and about the box. 

Although I feel sure that eggs were deposited in most of the nests, our 
Martins did not all bring out broods successfully. On inspecting the nest 
rooms after the young had left the house, nine dead young were found. 

The first young left the box on July 14, and the last on August 13. After 
the young had left the box, the birds returned to it only occasionally. 

On August 22, the first signs of preparation for the fall migration were 
witnessed, when several hundred Martins collected upon the roof of an elevator. 
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On the evening of September 11, between 6.30 and 7.30, hundreds of 
Martins passed overhead, northward bound. They came in very irregular 
numbers, sometimes only a few appearing, and again great numbers rushed 
by on all sides. Some flew very low and others high, but they were all going 
in the same direction. They were probably headed for some roost, where 


A MARTIN COLONY 


they congregated before their departure. I made no count as to their numbers, 
but feel safe to say that there were at least several tLousazd of them. 

The last Martins of the year were seen on September 21. This is an unu- 
sually late date for their departure from this locality. In the fall of 1910 
they were last seen on September 12. 

QueEsTIion.—Can you tell me why the Martins remain with us so much 
later in the fall than they do at points farther south?—Harry B. Locan, Jr. 
(age, 16), Royalton, Minn. 


{It is encouraging to learn that Martins are so numerous in certain localities, when 
they are so rare or entirely absent in many places. Undoubtedly, the erection of more 
Martin-houses would aid in preventing the decrease of this friendly and valuable species. 

By April 29, 1912, the house represented in the accompanying illustration contained 
eight pairs of Martins, a good beginning for the present season. 

Just why this colony of Martins, with those of the adjoining neighborhood and 
from points presumably farther north, should remain later in the fall than colonies to 
the south, it is impossible to say without a closer study of local conditions, and a list 
of dates of the first and last arrivals of this species along the Mississippi Valley route 
of migration during both spring and fall. It is probable that, as in the case of some other 
species, individuals or colonies overtake or outspeed others in making the annual jour- 
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ney north and south. Favorable local weather and food conditions might easily delay 
departure from any given point, while those individuals which nest farthest south may 
make fewer halts, and be delayed less by the flocking of colonies coming down from the 
north, than the Martins about Royalton, Minnesota, which doubtless receive large 
accessions to their numbers from colonies breeding much farther north in British 
America. The breeding-range of this species is very extensive, covering much of the 
territory from the Gulf Coast to west central Alberta, eastward to Nova Scotia. Its 
winter home is in Brazil, and, since its range does not include the Pacific coast, the 
Mississippi valley is its main highway along the interior —A. H. W.] 


FROM ADULT OBSERVERS 


““Pete”’ 


The Robin I speak of seemed deserted by his parents, and would soon 
have fallen a prey to cats. For several nights, I put him in a canary-cage in 
the cellar, and in the daytime, under a coop of wire-netting in the yard. 

With the help of various interested people, I procured enough angleworms 
for him for a time; but, as 
the weather was very dry, 
it was difficult, and later I 
gave him much fruit. He 
became very tame and, 
when let out, would light 
on one’s head or lap. 

One night before dark, 
he decided that he pre- 
ferred a twig on a tree to 
a perch in a canary-cage, 
and remained out all night. 
After that, I usually left 
him outdoors at night, but 
had to get around very 
early each morning for fear 
a cat would get him. Dur- 
ing the day, I kept him in 
his outdoor coop most of 
the time, unless someone 
had time to watch him. 

Nearly every morning 
he would come to my 
window-sill for food, but 
before many days I found 
he was awake ahead of me A LITTLE FRIEND FEEDING “PETE” 
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and feeding on the ground. One afternoon, when several of us were seated 
on the porch, I let my bird out, and he exhibited his capacity for flies. He 
ate dozens and dozens, one after another, as I killed or maimed them 
for him. 

After he began to fly to the ground mornings, before coming to my win- 
dow, I grew much alarmed for his safety, and decided he must be put out of 
the reach of cats until he learned the wild ways of his fellows. So, one 
morning, I put him in the canary-cage and drove several miles to a mountain 
stream. Here elderberries grew thickly and the air was full of insects. I 
watched my little friend, of whom I had grown very fond. He soon became 
oblivious of me and began to feast on the berries. Had I left him about the 
yard, he would probably have shared the pitiful fate of the little Grosbeak.— 
Mary Prerson ALLEN, Hackettstown, N. J. 

[The Grosbeak referred to is the one described in Brrp-Lore, Vol. XIII, No. 6, p. 318, 
under the title of ‘Some Experiences with a Bird Nursery.’ The happier fate of ‘Pete’ 
suggests the wisdom of training birds reared by hand for life in the open. However, 
there are many enemies besides cats, as well as many dangers which threaten the life 
of any bird, whether captive or free. To study more closely into all the conditions 
which make for the health and safety of birds, and particularly of immature birds, is 
the problem of the human foster-parent.—A. H. W.] 
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A REDSTART FRIEND 
Photographed by H. W. Osgood, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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The Yellow-headed Blackbird is preéminently a native of 
Range the Great Plains, and, although in some parts of its range it 
invades regions not strictly prairie, it belongs by right to the 
vast treeless plains of the interior and the sparsely wooded areas immediately 
adjoining on the east and west. Over all this region it ranges, breeding from 
the extreme northern part of Mexico in the south to southern British Columbia, 
the Saskatchewan and Manitoba in the north. East and west it occurs reg- 
ularly as a summer resident, from Wisconsin, Illinois, northwestern Indiana 
and western Louisiana to the valleys of the Pacific Coast States. It winters 
throughout the extreme southern portion of its United States range and on 
the plateaus of Central Mexico. Farther east in the United States it is but a 
rare wanderer. 
There is one invariable condition necessary to induce it 
Haunts to establish a summer residence, and that is an abundant and 
permanent water-supply, and associated with this must be just 
the kind of vegetation that is suited to its rather particular tastes. Preference 
is given usually to a swamp or slough that is very wet and having more or 
less open water; never meadows or marshes that are simply damp and subject 
to drying out. 

The tule beds of the valleys of the Rockies, the quill-reed brakes of the 
North, and the flag swamps of the South are alike acceptable. Wherever 
the Yellow-head breeds it congregates in colonies, and these assemblages are 
often of vast proportions. It is very loyal to its home-site and returns year 
after year, even though the surroundings undergo great and uncongenial 
changes, deserting it only with the drying up of the marsh. The Yellow-head 
is very closely restricted to its special nesting haunts, and as the members of 
each colony go in the spring directly to their particular rendezvous, and wander 
but a little way into the surrounding country until after the completion of 
the breeding period, they are easily overlooked if their nesting sloughs are 
not numerous or their homes be not actually invaded. 

In the northward spring movement, the vanguard of the 

Migration Yellow-heads that are to breed in Canada reach the Inter- 
national Boundary about May 1, the males preceding the 

females by a few days. In Minnesota, where the writer’s entire experience 
with this bird has been gained, stragglers enter the southern part of the state 
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about the middle of April, but it is not until the very last « that month or 
early in May that they become numerous. 
In this region they breed almost exclusively in the dense 
Nesting growth of quill-reeds (Phragmites) that fills or encircles many 
of the sloughs and shallow lakes of the prairie and semi-prairie 
portions of the state. Occasionally spring freshets or other disturbances may 
drive them to place their nests among bulrushes (Scirpus) in upland sloughs 
or more rarely still, in willows and bushes adjacent to open water. Nest- 
building is usually begun in central Minnesota about the middle of May and 
continues until well into June. The writer has found young birds near Min- 
neapolis hatched as early as May 28, and has watched the building of nests at 
Heron Lake in southwestern Minnesota as late as June 20, when many young 
were already awing. It seems probable, however, that only one brood is raised 
in a season, this great variation in the nesting-time being explainable by the 
depredations of various small animals which devour the eggs and young, and 
by severe elemental disturbances. 

The examination of many hundreds of nests over a long period of time 
and a detailed study of a single colony* throughout the entire breeding season 
furnish the data for the following summary of the chief features of the 
nesting of the Yellow-head: 

The female builds the nest and incubates the eggs without any assistance 
from the male. 

The male assists in the care of the young, but only tova limited extent and 
chiefly after they leave the nest. 

The body of the nest is constructed of wet material -collected from the 
water nearby.’ This is woven about the stems of the reeds, two or three feet 
above the water, and its drying. and contfacting fixes the:nest securély in 
position. ts 

The lining consists of pieces of broad, dry reed- sii the rim of the nest 
being often finished off with the fine branches of the plume-like fruiting tops 
of the reeds, forming a sort of canopy over the somewhat constricted entrance. 

The typical finished nest is a firm, inverted, cone-shaped basket-like affair, 
suspended among the rigid stems of last year’s reeds, only exceptionally among 
new growth. The height is usually eight to ten inches, rarely only four or 
as much as twelve inches. 

A skillful, industrious bird will build one of these large, beautifully woven 
and lined nests all complete in two to four days. When it is considered that a 
single bird has not only to collect but skillfully to manipulate all this large 
mass of material, it is a surprising matter to see these bulky nests spring up 
almost over night. 

The eggs in a set are three to five, usually four. They are laid one each 
day, the first egg one to five days after the completion of the nest, depending 


*For fuller details, see ‘Auk,’ XXVI, 1909, pp. 371-389, 10 plates, 24 photographs. 
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apparently upon the time it takes the nest to dry out. All the eggs of a set 
are alike in coloration and shape, but there is considerable variation in differ- 
ent sets. The outline varies from almost elliptical to a pronounced ovate. The 
measurements vary from 1.12 inches to .94 inches in length by .76 to .64 of 
an inch in breadth. The shell is smooth and glossy. The ground color of the 
eggs varies from a soiled grayish white in some sets to a pale olive-white in 
others, and in rare instances is of a faint pink-lilac hue. When these tints 
correspond, as is usually the case, to similar shades in the markings, there 
result eggs of a general dull gray, olive or pink-lilac hue. The markings vary 
from a fine close speckling, almost uniform over the entire egg, to large blotches 
scattered at the smaller end and becoming confluent at the larger end. Most 
of the eggs present very fine and inconspicuous irregular tracings and spots 
of black or dark brown about the larger end, suggesting the more pronounced 
zigzags on the eggs of other Blackbirds and Orioles. 

The usual period of incubation is ten days. 

The young remain in the nest about twelve days, when they begin a pre- 
carious life in the swaying reed tops, where they are cared for for some days 
by both parents. The curiously variegated, generally buffy-toned plumage of 
the young birds blends well with their surroundings at this time and, as they 
are indisposed to move, quite effectively conceals them. 

The nesting season over, old and young leave the sloughs and marshes 
and, congregating in straggling flocks, sometimes accompanied by Redwings 
and Grackles, wander over the upland for a short time before departing for 
the South. They rarely assemble in the North in the large compact flocks so 
characteristic of the Redwing and the Rusty. Their southward. movement 
begins early, and they have largely left the northern part of their range by 
the first of September. Stragglers, however, may occasionally be found even 
until snowfall. Throughout their winter range in the southern United States 
they roam about in flocks, feeding familiarly about cattle ranches, farms and 
the outskirts of towns and villages, leading a sort of Cowbird existence. 

The song of the male Yellow-head, if song it may be called, 

Voice is a most remarkable, unmusical and unbirdlike effort. At a 
time of the year when most other birds are singing finished 

nuptial songs, however humble, this fine fellow, perched aloft on a cluster of 
swaying reed-stems, is straining every nerve in an attempt that results, after 
a few harsh preliminary, but fairly promising notes, in a seeming painful 
choking spell, that terminates in a long-drawn rasping squeal that is nothing 
short of harrowing. It has always seemed as though some day a Yellow-head, 
would be found who could sing the song that they are all trying so hard to 
render, but thus far not a single note of the dreadful discord has been improved 
upon, and it always ends in the same disappointing failure. The rasping, 
scraping sounds are accompanied by a most intense bodily effort, as is evidenced 
by the widely spread tail, swollen throat, upturned head and twisted neck. 
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Even the ordinary call-note is a hoarse rattling croak that suggests a chronic 
sore throat. The voice of the female is less harsh, and I have never heard it 
utter the long squeal of the male. 
As an economic factor, the Yellow-headed Blackbird plays 
Food about the same role as the Redwing; but the fact that it is in 
the aggregate much less numerous and much more restricted 
in its general range renders it of less importance than the latter enormously 
abundant and widely distributed species. The whole Blackbird tribe is more 
or less under a ban, viewed from the agriculturist’s standpoint, and the Yellow- 
head gets his share of criticism. He is a large, sturdy, and voracious fellow, 
and locally his cohorts are often legion, so that the food-levies he makes upon 
the land in which he dwells are by no means trifling. 

While wintering in the southern part of its range, the Yellow-head wanders 
over the country in quest of scattered and wild grain, weed seeds, various 
insects, grubs and worms, and at this time does little or no harm to anyone. 

But with the coming of spring and the reoccupancy of the northern portions 
of their range, they congregate at their nesting-haunts and for a time supple- 
ment their insect and waste-seed diet by extensive stealings from the various 
grains being planted by the neighboring farmers. Wheat, oats, flax, corn, 
and, in fact, everything receives a share of their attention at this time. Sprout- 
ing corn is pulled up by the roots in order to get at the grain below, and in fields 
near the sloughs it is only by replanting the despoiled hills and covering with 
manure that a crop can-be started at all.* It is at this season that the Yellow- 
head and its associates—the Redwing and Grackle—come in for their first 
bitter denunciation by the plundered farmer. After the crops are well started, 
the Yellow-head once more returns to a diet that is more beneficial than 
injurious. During the ‘breaking’ season they, in company with a troop made 
up of Franklin’s Rosy-gulls, Black Terns, Grackles and Cowbirds, may be found 
following every plow and greedily devouring the many angleworms and insects 
turned out. I have known them to consume large numbers of the white grub 
of the cockchafer in this way. Grasshoppers they eat at this time as well as 
all through the season, and this insect forms a large part of the food of the 
young. When the small grains begin to head and the corn is in the milk, then 
the Yellow-head again takes tribute from the farmer. 

The published work of the U. S. Biological Survey on the food of the 
Yellow-headed Blackbirdf is still incomplete, but so far as it has gone it would 
seem to indicate that, taking the whole year together, the good done by the 
Yellow-head rather overbalances the harm. 


* Bailey, Annual Report of Department of Agriculture, 1887, pp. 428, 429. 
+ Beal. Food of the Bobolink, Blackbird, and Grackles. Bull. No. 13, U. S. Dept. Agriculture, 
1900, PP. 30-33. 
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Audubon Work in Alaska 


It is with great pleasure that we 
announce the inauguration of Audubon 
work in Alaska. A public-spirited mem- 
ber of the Association has recently sub- 
scribed $5,000 for this purpose. 

In its work there, the Association will 
have the active codperation of the United 
States Biological Survey in the matter of 
extending protection to the breeding 
colonies of water-birds on the Govern- 
ment Reservations, and elsewhere on the 
Coast. In the schools, toward which the 
major part of our attention will be directed, 
we shall have the hearty support of the 
United States Bureau of Education. It 
is planned, during the coming year, to 
place in the hands of every pupil in the 
schools of Alaska literature in reference 
to the birds of that territory. An artist 
is now engaged in making drawings with 
which to illustrate the leaflets to be used. 

Mr. G. Willett, of Los Angeles, recently 
sailed for Sitka, as the representative of 
this association. During the present 
summer he will serve as warden at the 
Saint Lazaria Bird Reservation and 
gather information regarding the bird life 
of that region. He will also make a 


report on various phases of the needs 
found existing in Alaska in reference to 
bird and game protection. 

When one considers the rapidity with 
which many form of aquatic bird life 
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are disappearing from our country, the 
importance of bird protection in Alaska 
becomes quite apparent. Here is the sum- 
mer home of innumerable birds which 
are mercilessly shot on their southern 
migrations. As this work unfolds, we 
shall expect to have some exceedingly 
interesting developments to report.— 
zr: GF. 


The Late Captain Davis 


Captain M. B. Davis, field agent for 
this Association in Texas, died at his 
home in Waco, on June 18, 1912. He 
had been exceedingly active ever since 
his appointment, in 1904, and by his 
death Texas loses a most valuable citizen, 
and the Audubon movement one of its 
most earnest and effective workers. Our 
readers may recall an extended account 
of his very remarkable career which was 
published: in Brrp-Lore volume XII, 
1910, p. 212. Captain Davis was sixty- 
six years of age on the 14th of last Oc- 
tober, and had been active in bird- and 
game-protective matters many years 
before he became connected with the 
Association. President William Dutcher 
wrote him, a few years ago, that the 
President of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies must doff his hat 
to the grand old bird protectionist of 
Texas, as the one who had been longest 
in the field fighting the enemies of bird 
destruction. The following beautiful 


and appropriate tribute to Captain Davis 
has been received from Hon. E. E. Kone, 
Agricultural Commissioner of the State 
of Texas. 

“Some time prior to his death, Captain 
M. B. Davis was engaged in writing for 
the State Department of Agriculture a 
bulletin on ‘The Birds of Texas,’ which 
has been eagerly awaited by farmers, 
orchardists and others having an econo- 
‘mic, and some of them a scientific and 
scholarly interest in the subject, who 
knew the author’s special fitness for the 
task, and who expected the production 
to be a most serviceable and notable one. 

“While I received no information to 
that effect from Captain Davis, I am of 
the opinion that he either completed it 
or had constructed it to the point that it 
can be finished on the plan he formulated. 
Three months ago, having gathered all 
of the necessary data, he paid me a visit 
at Austin, and we discussed engravings 
to be used in illustrating the work, and 
decided on including a few colored plates 
(one as a frontispiece). This disposed 
of, our conversation naturally drifted 
to other topics—reminiscences of bygone 
days and bygone friends—friends still 
fighting bravely in the ranks in the battle 
of life for Texas and all high aspirations 
and ends, and in fact almost everything 
except politics, he enlivening his remarks 
with many apt allusions and bits of rare 
humor, kindly sarcasm, and, where they 
were deserved, words of praise. I was 
never more impressed with the length 
and breadth and depth of his learning, 
his elevated and unselfish character, and 
that in him this state had one of its 
noblest and most useful master-builders 
of its rising and expanding fortunes. 

“He served Texas well. He thought 
little of self, and much of the welfare of 
others. Money-making occupied but 
small space in his mind—scarcely, if any, 
more than enough to make a living— 
but, living and dead, I regard him as one 
of the richest men I ever knew—opulent 
in good thoughts and good deeds, some 
of the harvests of which he lived to see 
garnered into the barns of many, and 
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which through coming years will yield 
ever more bounteous harvests, long after 
he, who scratched them as seed in the 
world-field shall have been forgotten. 

“T and others shall sadly miss our 
dear old friend, and, with them, I feel 
the deepest sympathy for his bereaved 
family, whose loss is, indeed irreparable. 
The memory of him will linger long as 
a light on the paths of men.” 

Many editorials have appeared in 
Texas papers regarding the death of 


CAPTAIN M. B. DAVIS 


Captain Davis. A lengthy article of 
appreciation by the editor of the San 
Antonio Express, published June 22, 
closes with the statement: “He will be 
remembered as a friend to humanity and 
as an earnest worker for the uplift of the 
world, and his death will be deeply 
regretted by all who had an opportunity 
to know the service he did for humanity.”” 

Captain Davis was a man of striking 
appearance, pronounced and agreeable 
personality, and was exceedingly effect- 
ive in his public and private utterances. 
The writer has seldom known a man who 
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hated all forms of vice as did Captain 
Davis, or who fought them with more 
skill and perseverance. A great and 
powerful friend of America’s wild life 
has fallen asleep.—T. G. P. 


Junior Audubon Work in the South 


The work of organizing Junior Audu- 
bon classes in the southern schools the 
past year has again proven a marked 
success. In Virginia, we were much aided 
in bringing the matter before the attention 
of the teachers by the active codperation 
of the State Audubon Society. Aside 
from this, all the correspondence and the 
distribution of literature was carried on 
from the home office with the exception 
of the service performed by the. field 
agents, Capt. M. B. Davis, of Texas, 
Miss Katherine H. Stuart, of Virginia, 
and Mr. James Henry Rice, Jr., of South 
Carolina. From the large number of 
enthusaistic letters received from teachers 
in all parts of the country, there is no 
indication of a lack of continued interest, 
and the campaign in the southern schools 
will be pushed the coming season with 
renewed vigor—thanks to the generous 
contributions of Mrs. Russell Sage. The 
following statement shows the states in 
which Audubon classes were organized 
during the past school year, also the 
number of classes in each state and the 
number of pupils enrolled. Each child 
paid a fee of ten cents and received in 
return ten of the Association’s Educational 
Leaflets, outline drawings, and colored 
plates; also an Audubon button. To 
each teacher forming a class was sent a 
number of leaflets containing suggestions 
in regard to teaching about birds. Teach- 
ers also received a free subscription to 
Brrp-Lore. 


No. of No. of 

State Classes Members 
NS 2 ib ise ss cice'ks 32 632 
SNS Sn. 0b oie 6 co oes 5% 3 45 
Florida. . . ba SS 5 100 
SFR er 26 417 
MUO co cccccccccssee BRS 2,086 
ei | 280 
Carried forward ...... 208 3.560 
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No. of No. of 

State lasses Members 
Brought forward...... 208 3,560 
Maryland. . Yee ee 477 
Mississippi. . pea soe 84 
North Carolina.......... 37 820 
South Carolina.......... 26 502 
Sr 4 46 
- TS RN RR EE 60 1,445 
hw orks i 9.0 e cess 6 131 
sec cadeees es 131 2,560 
West Virginia........... ar 379 
, 10,004 


Junior Audubon Classes in the 
Northern Schools 


Impressed with the work done in the 
southern schools in the matter of forming 
Junior Audubon classes last year, a friend 
of the Association contributed $5,000 for 
inaugurating a similar movement in the 
schools of the Northern States. We were 
not in position to begin activites until 
after January 1, 1912. The State Audubon 
Societies of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Ohio, 
codperated with the National Association 
in this undertaking. The plan which 
had proved so successful in the South was 
adopted for our work in the North. The 
success which attended this movement 
is best shown by the tabulated statement 
given below. We are glad to announce 
to the readers of Brrp-Lore that our 
benefactor, upon receiving recently the 
report of results accomplished, immedi- 
ately contributed $5,000 to carry forward 
the work for the school year 1912-1913, 
and has promised to do the same the 
succeeding year. A circular setting forth 
the details for organizing Audubon classes 
under this plan will be mailed upon 
request to any teacher, or other interested 
person, who is not already familiar with 
it. 


No. of No. of 

State Classes Members 
SING 4 0‘ wiih w a a0 4% I 18 
Commactiont............. 3 52 
SE aa ea 2 36 
Illinois... . . 17 388 
Indiana II 256 
SL Sei laie! ace wid ba © 0'ie 6:5 4 74 
ER ee eee 29 539 
Carried forward ...... 67 1,363 
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No. of No. of 

State Classes Members 
Brought forward...... 67 1,363 
Massachusetts........... 91 1,617 
PR oc cdi cre tisee BE 372 
ca ice 86s ch oe 89 
DES Fieens piccsans 8 10 
New Hampshire......... 87 1,629 
New Jersey............. 411 8,910 
ies GeVs > ss vee 130 2,092 
Pennsylvania............ 113 2,349 
Rhode Island........... 36 842 
, ES 12 
SN a ain ak 26 0's 4-8 08 4 80 
Re 19,365 


The Florida Audubon Society 


Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Dommerich, the 
founders of the Florida Audubon Society, 
were both ardent lovers of nature. In 
their tour through the state, in 1900, pre- 
vious to selecting Maitland as their 
winter home, they were forcibly struck 
with the alarming decrease of bird life, 
especially of the picturesque birds in 
their native haunts. They noticed the 
tourist gun doing its deadly work unmo- 
lested from the decks of every steamer 
that plied the winding waters of the 
beautiful St. Johns River, robbing it of 
much of its charm. The seriousness of 
this matter was felt by them, and they 
deemed it their duty in some way to arrest 
the wanton destruction that sooner or 
later must result in serious trouble to 
those whose living depended on crops of 
fruit, grain, or vegetables. Acting on 
this thought, in March, 1900, a little 
gathering of friends and those interested 
in preserving to the state its native birds, 
was asked to meet at their home in Mait- 
land, to organize what should be known 
as “The Florida Audubon Society,” and 
whose object it should be to disseminate 
information respecting the economic value 
of birds to agriculture, to discourage the 
use of feather-wearing, except Ostrich, 
to establish bird-day exercises in the 
schools of the state, and to encourage the 
introduction of bird study in the schools. 

The cause as stated met with the hearty 
approval of those present, and the society 
at once began its work. Its first presi- 
dent was Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, 
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and its secretary and treasurer Mrs. 
L. F. Dommerich. The first year the 
society met with a severe blow in the 
death of its founder, Mrs. L. F. Dommer- 
ich, whose untiring efforts had done so 
much, not only in organizing, but in 
introducing the society to the people of 
Florida; discouragements had been confi- 
dently expected, rebuffs were continually 
met. At the first annual meeting, it was 
found difficult to secure anyone to fill the 
office left vacant by the death of Mrs. 
Dommerich. It was therefore deemed 
wisest to separate the office; Mrs. L. P. 
Bronson actepted the position of trea- 
surer, and Mrs. I. Vanderpool that of 
secretary, which offices they still hold. 
The third year, death again visited the 
society, and the choosing of a president 
to succeed Bishop Whipple became neces- 
sary. Mr. L. F. Dommerich, whose efforts 
for the welfare of the society had been 
unceasing, was unanimously chosen as 
president, which office he held till March, 
1912, when he felt obliged by failing 
health and long enforced absence from 
the state to resign. His resignation was 
accepted with the utmost reluctance, and 
Dr. William Fremont Blackman, presi- 
dent of Rollins College, Winter Park, 
who had been acting president for the 
past year, was elected as president. The 
name and versatile talent of this promi- 
nent educator are so well known that it 
is needless to say more. The society has 
every cause for congratulation that Dr. 
Blackman, with the many calls upon his 
time from collegeg, schools, and clubs 
could accept the presidency. Entering 
into the work with the energy that is one 
of his distinguishing characteristics, we 
feel sure our society will make marked 
progress and continue with greater 
interest in the lines laid down by our 
former president. We have now a large 
membership. Enrolled on our books are 
the names of the best people of our state. 
We now confidently hope we have suc- 
ceeded in overcoming many of the pre- 
judices that met us in the first year of our 
struggle. We annually send to schools, 
libraries and individuals thousands of 


MR. L. F. DOMMERICH 
Founder of the Florida State Audubon Society 


While this article was in press, we received word of the death of Mr. Dommerich, which occurred 
in New York, on July 22 
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leaflets whose pages are filled with accurate 
descriptions of birds; we supply teachers 
and schools applying for them with charts 
on which are correct representations, 
beautifully colored, of many familiar 
birds; and we endeavor to keep in touch 
with the children seeking to obtain this 
help by getting them to become pledge 
members, by which they promise or 
pledge themselves not to molest or harm 
birds, or their nests or eggs. We supply 
sheriffs and game wardens with cloth 
warnings, or with leaflets of the game- 
law, and in neat card form the laws have 
been condensed for posting in hotels, 
stations and post-offices. Any of these may 
be had by addressing the secretary of the 
Florida Audubon Society, at Maitland. 
We have this year added to our list per- 
haps our most valuable leaflet, The 
Economic Value of Birds to the Farmer 
and Fruit Grower. Its author is our 
President, William Fremont Blackman, 
Ph.D., LL. D. This should be read by 
every farmer and fruit grower in the state. 

The following are the present officers 
of the society: William F. Blackman, 
President; Mrs. I. Vanderpool, Maitland, 
Secretary; Mrs. L. P. Bronson, Maitland, 
Treasurer; L. F. Dommerich, Maitland, 
Honorary President for life. Vice-Presi- 
dents: Miss Maria R. Audubon, Salem, 
New York; Pres. Lincoln Hulley, DeLand; 
Mrs. H. B. Whipple, Maitland; George 
N. Chamberlin, Daytona; Frank M. 
Chapman, New York; Wm. C. Comstock, 
Winter Park; Rt. Rev. Wm. C. Gray, 
D.D., Orlando; C. H. Morse, Winter 
Park; E. O. Painter, Jacksonville, Dr. T. S. 
Palmer, Washington, D. C. 

Executive Committee: Mrs. Kingsmill 
Marrs, Maitland, chairman; Mrs. W. F. 
Blackman, Winter Park; George N. 
Chamberlain, Daytona; Mrs. E. E. Coul- 
son, Bradentown; Mrs. George D. Dyer, 
Winter Park; Mrs. Algernon Haden, 
Orlando; Mrs. Marian A. McAdow, Punta 
Gorda; S. M. McIntyre, Altamonte 
Springs; Mrs. E. M. Massey, Maitland; 
Mrs. C. H. Morse, Winter Park; Dr. H. R. 
Mills, State Board of Health, Jackson- 
ville; Mrs. Kirk Munroe, Cocoanut Grove; 
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Prof. Henry Nehrling, Gotha; W. R. 
O’Neal, Orlando; W. C. Temple, Winter 
Park; Mrs. Katherine Tippets, St. Peters- 
burg; Judge T. Picton Warlow, Orlando. 
—Mrs. Isaac VANDERPOOL, Secretary. 


Indiana Audubon Society 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Indiana Audubon Society was held at 
Madison, Indiana, May 9g, 10, 11, 1912. 
Dr. D. W. Dennis of Earlham College, 
the President, opened the first session, 
Thursday, in the High School. Music 
was furnished by the school children of 
grammar grades. 

Friday morning, a bird tramp was 
taken, led by Dr. Dennis. At nine o’clock, 
talks on birds were given in the schools 
by William Watson Woollen, Miss Florence 
H. Howe, Mrs. Etta Wilson, and Miss 
Elizabeth Downhour. 

At eleven o’clock, the society held a 
business meeting in the parlors of the 
Jefferson Hotel. A telegram of greetings 
was read from the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, also a letter from 
our former president, Mr. Amos W. Butler, 
who has spent the winter at New Smyrna, 
Florida. This was the first annual meet- 
ing of the society from which Mr. Butler 
has been absent, and his support and 
helpful suggestions were keenly missed. 
The society sent a letter of greetings to 
Mr. Butler, and a telegram of good will 
to the National Association. 

Mrs. Etta Wilson, extension secretary, 
has done good work for the birds over the 
state, talking to women’s clubs and chil- 
dren of public schools. 

A motion was made and carried to 
provide a circulating library of a few 
bird books to be sent to the towns or 
cities having Junior Audubon Societies. 
These books may be kept two months. 
The women’s clubs have been asked to 
give one day of their program to the 
study of birds this year. 

Officers elected for the coming year: 
President, Dr. D. W. Dennis, Earlham 
College, Ind; First Vice-President, Hon. 
Joseph M. Cravens, Madison, Ind.; 
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Second Vice-President, Prof. Donaldson 
Bodine, Crawfordsville, Ind.; Secretary. 
Miss Elizabeth Downhour, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Extension Secretary, Mrs. Etta 
Wilson, Indianapolis, Ind.; Treasurer, 
William Watson Woollen, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Executive Committee: Miss Florence 
H. Howe, Indianapolis, Chairman; Mr. 
Alden Hadley, Monrovia, Ind.; Miss 
Elizabeth M. Garber, Madison, Ind.; 
Mr. Edward Barrett, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Mr. Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis, 
Associate member of National Audubon 
Societies. 

The evening meeting was held in an 
old church at Hanover. Talks were made 
by Dr. Millis, President of Hanover, 
Dr. Dennis, and Rev. R. F. Souter. 
Music was furnished by a glee club. 

Resolutions of thanks to the people of 
Madison and Hanover were read by 
Mr. Barrett and seconded by Mr. Woollen. 
The meeting then adjourned, to meet 
at one of the lakes in Northern Indiana 
next spring, where a good opportunity 
will be afforded to study the water birds. 
—ELIzABETH Downuowr, Secretary. 


Mr. Jefferson Butler's Field Work 


Many of the readers of Brrp-Lore 
probably do not have a clear idea as to 
the character of the detail work in which 
the field agents of this Association are 
engaged. The following, taken from the 
report of Mr. Jefferson Butler, field agent 
for the Association in Michigan, shows 
something of his activities during the 
three months ending July 1, and may be 
of interest to our members and others. 

“On April 2, I attended the meeting 
of the Michigan Association of Sportsmen 
at Saginaw; April 3, I spoke before the 
College Club of Detroit; April 4, before 
a Forestry Conference; April 5, spoke at 
Lansing; April 6, took teachers for outing; 
April 1o, had a conference at Grosse 
Pointe; April 12, went to Washington, 
D. C., where I spoke at the Cosmos Club 
on the Ford Bird Farm. While there, I 
conferred with a number of Congressmen 
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in regard to the bill protecting migratory 
birds. April 23, spoke at Conference 
regarding prizes for bird work in schools; 
April 24, addressed Church Club of boys 
at the Dearborn Conference regarding 
bird work; April 26, addressed Detroit 
Institute of Science on Audubon work; 
April 27, headed party on Bird-study 
outing; and April 30, attended a confer- 
ence on bird protection, at Oakwood, 
Michigan. During April, I contributed to 
the New Thought Magazine on Audubon 
work, and to one of the Detroit newspapers. 

In May, I took charge of a number of 
outings; May 3, Arbor and Bird Day, 
spoke at two schools in Detroit; May 4, 
spoke at Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, and 
took charge of an outing; May 6 and 7, 
took teachers and students on outings; 
May 10, spoke at Normal School to 
graduating class; May 11-12, took trip 
along Lake St. Clair and St. Clair River, 
to study water-birds, and addressed the 
North Channel Club on the preservation 
of game-birds and waders; May 15, con- 
ducted another teachers’ outing, to study 
birds, and did the same again on May 18; 
May 109, went for an outing with Detroit 
Institute of Science along Detroit River, 
in study of conditions of water-birds; 
May 21, spoke before the Southern Society 
of Detroit on Audubon work; May 23 
and 25, headed outing; May 29, spoke 
at outdoor conference; May 30, conducted 
outing from McGregor Institute. During 
May I published two articles on Audubon 
work. 

“June 5, spoke in suburban school; 
June 6-7, went to Windiate and Clarkston, 
to investigate condition of water-birds 
in inland lakes, and to investigate destruc- 
tion of Great Blue Heron colony; June 
10, spoke at Delray school; June 11, 
addressed Alger school; June 12, spoke 
at Conservation Congress, Lansing, Mich- 
igan; June 13, spoke at Irving school; 
June 15, at Masonic Temple on bird 
protection; June 17, went to Bloomfield 
Hills to investigate killing of song-birds; 
June 18, presented prizes for best bird 
study at Nichols school, Detroit; June 
21, went to Tecumseh, Canada, to investi- 
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gate killing of water-birds (Terns); June 
22, headed boys’ outing at Ford Farm; 
June 23, spoke at Presbyterian Church, 
Birmingham. 

“Request for literature and lectures are 
so heavy as to make it impossible to keep 
up with them. I have promised twenty- 
seven persons or organizations to give 
talks in the future.”—T. G. P. 


Activity of the New Jersey Fish and 
Game Commission 


One of the most earnest bird protection- 
ists in the United States is Hon. Ernest 
Napier, President of the Board of Fish 
and Game Commissioners in the State 
of New Jersey. Ever since he came into 
office, less than two years ago, he has 
been prosecuting the work of enforcing 
the game laws of his state with an earnest- 
ness; impartiality, and good judgement 
which deserves the highest commendation. 
It has been especially gratifying to note 
the energy which the wardens of the 
state, working under the direction of the 
Commission, have displayed in enforcing 
the new Audubon Plumage Law. In 
reference to the results achieved, Mr. 
Napier writes us under date of July 1, 
1912: 

“Replying to your favor of June 24, 
in which you ask for a statement of the 
cases which our Commission has handled 
in the matter of enforcing the law against 
the sale of aigrettes in New Jersey, I 
beg to state that since the act was adopted 
by the Legislature of our state, April 15, 
1911, five arrests have been made, in all 
of which judgment was given for the 
Board, and in only one case has an appeal 
been taken. As to the appeal case, the 
Board is confident that even if it is pros- 
ecuted, the result can only be the same as 
in the Justice’s Court. 

“The statement of our cases follow: 

“March 2, 1912, Warden Harry M. 
Loveless vs. Mrs A. J. Coffield, Milliner, 
Trenton, N. J.—Defendant paid a penalty 
of $160. 

“March 2, 1912, Warden Harry M. 
Loveless vs. isaac Goldberg, Department 
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Store, Trenton, N. J.—Defendant paid a 
penalty of $300. 

“April 29, 1912, Warden Harry M. 
Loveless and Charles Morton vs. Mrs. 
Margaret Emlin, Milliner, Burlington, 
N. J. —Defendant paid a penalty of $20. 

“May 14, 1912, Warden John C. Rein- 
bold vs. M. Himles, Milliner, Atlantic 
City, N. J.—Judgment obtained for 
$200; case appealed. 

“May 15, 1912, Warden John C. Rein- 
bold vs. A. Halphin, Milliner, Atlantic 
City—Defendant paid a penalty of $40. 

“In all the above cases the Board con- 
fiscated the aigrettes on hand, with the 
exception of the Himles case, where a 
clerk prevented the warden from securing 
the aigrettes at the time of the arrest. 

“I would further add that it is the 
intention of this Commission, and we 
stand as a unit in this matter, to follow up 
and prosecute to a finish every offender 
against this new plumage law. We have 
already sent and shall send from time to 
time detectives, both men and women, 
to visit department and millinery stores 
in different cities all over the state, and, 
where any violators are found, you can 
rest assured they will be severely punished. 

“Assuring you of our most hearty 
coéperation in the noble efforts your 
society is making along this line, I remain, 
Very truly yours, (Signed) ERNEsT 
NaPIER, President.” 


New Members 


May 1, to July 1, ror2. 


Life Members: 
Mrs. James C. Greenway, 
Mr. William G. Rockefeller, 
New Contributor: 
Irondequoit Fish and Game Associ- 
ation. 
Sustaining Members: 
Appold, Miss Bertha V. 
Baldwin, Miss Sarah R. 
Barnes, Miss Mary C. 
Barton, Mrs. T. O. 
Bigelow, Miss Elizabeth 
Cary, Miss Kate 
Chandler, Miss Ethel 
Cleaves, Mr. Howard H. 
Cochran, Mrs. G. F. 
Crabtree, Miss Lotta M. 
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Sustaining Members, continued 


Drew, Mrs. Maryette B. 
Garrett, Mrs. T. Harrison 
Goodwillie, Mrs. Mary B. 
Greene, Master Barry 
Greenway, Mr. G. Lauder 
Greenway, Jr., Mr. James C. 
Herman, F. J. 

Hessenbruch, Mrs. H. 
Hood, Mrs. J. N. 

Jackson, Mrs. E. E. 
Jackson, Mrs. T. G. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Joseph W. 
Jenkins, Miss L. 

Jenks, William 

McCulloch, Miss M. G. B. 
McGaw, Mr. and Mrs. George K. 
McQuesten, Mr. George E. 
Maund, Miss Margaret E. 
Miller, Mrs. G. Macculloch, 
Putnam, Mr. George P. 
Riggs, Mr. Austin Fox 
Roe, Miss Alice S. 

Reaney, Miss Rachel 
Russell, Mr. B. R. 
Spilman, Miss Anne C. 
Upson, Dr. H. S. 

von Riesen, Miss Susan 
Williams, Miss C. D. 
Wright, Jr., Mrs. S. 


White Egret Protection 


The nesting season of the White Egrets, 
which closed about July 1, was this year 
a very successful one in the colonies 
guarded by this Association. 

There was some destruction of young 
birds and eggs by storms, but the fatalities 
were not great. So far as we are aware, 
only one -attempt was made by plume- 
hunters to raid of any our colonies. In 
this case, the plunderers were promptly 
driven away by the warden in charge. 

While a full report in regard to warden 
work will be made later on, it may not 
be amiss to call attention here to the 
recently located colony in Lee County, 
Florida, guarded by Warden B. Rhett 
Green, of Ft. Myers. This, the remnant 
of one of the splendid old-time rookeries, 
contained a population the past season 
of about 600 large Egrets, 1,000 Wood 
Ibises, 25 Roseate Spoonbills, too Ward’s 
Herons, and about 20 pairs of the fast- 
disappearing Limpkin. 


EGRET IN PROTECTED COLONY, ORANGE LAKE, FLORIDA 
Photographed by Warden O. E. Baynard 


Probably our most interesting colony 
is the one heretofore mentioned, at Orange 
Lake, in Alachua County, Florida. Mr. 
O. E. Baynard, the warden, reports 
having counted here 254 occupied nests 
of the Snowy Egret, and 197 nests of the 
large Egret. 

There have been some exceedingly 
interesting developments in the matter 
of Egret rookeries in South Carolina and 
Georgia, to which reference will be made 
in a later report. 

The call issued by the Board of Direc- 
tors for a sum of $5,000, with which to 
prosecute the general work of Egret-pro- 
tection in this country during 1912, con- 
tinues to meet with liberal support. It 
will be noted, from the list given below, 
that about $1,000 is yet needed to com- 
plete this amount most urgently needed. 


Subscriptions to Egret Protection Fund 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 
Amount previously reported .. $2,18 
Abbott, Miss Marie M...... 
Agar, Mrs. John G.......... 
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Babson, Caroline W.. P 
Bacon, Miss E. S........... 
Bain, Mrs. Ly ‘ 
Baker, Jr., Mr. & D. 
Barhydt, Mrs. P. Hackley,.. 
Barron, Mr. George D....... 
Barstow, Mr. J. M.......... 
Bartlett, Mary F............ 
Bartol, Mr. E. F.. a 
Baruch, Mr. Bernard M..... 
Baugh, Margaret L.......... I 
Baxter, Miss Lucy W........ 
Baylies, Mrs. N. E.......... 
Beal, Betsey S............3. 
Beale, Mr. Phelan,.......... 
Beals, Miss Ella M.......... 
Beckwith, Mrs. L. F......... 
Beaufort, W. H. de......... 
Beebe, Mrs. William H. H... 
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LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forward ............. $2,446 


Beech, Mrs. Herbert........ 10 
Bell, Mrs. D. M 
Bickmore, Prof. Albert S.... 5 
Bigelow, Mrs. Joseph L..... 5 
Bishop, Mr. William D...... 3 
Blanchard, Miss Sarah H.... 10 
Blashfield, Evangeline W... 

Bliss, Miss Catherine A...... 
Bogert, Walter L........... 
Boggs, Miss M. A.......... 
Base, Par, WOR PB... ess 0 
Bolling, Mrs. Raynal C...... 
Bosworth, Miss E. N........ 
Bradley, Abby A........... 
Braman, Mr. & Mrs. Dwight 
Brackett, Mrs. I. Lewis. .... 
Bremer, Mr. Theodore G.... 
Brent, Mrs. Duncan Kenner 
Brewer, Mr. E. M........... 
Bridge, Mr. & Mrs. Edmund 
Brookes, Miss Julia E....... 
Brooks, Mrs. Peter Drea es 
Brown, Mrs. C. ae 
Brown, Miss Ethel ED 
Brown, Mr. Harry P........ 
Bryant, | Pree 
a ae 
mi OR A oS Age I ee ear 
Cameron, Mr. E. S......... 
Canfield, Mr. R.A.......... 
Chane Sen 
Chase, Miss Alice P......... 
Casey, Mr. Edward Pearce. . 
Chase, Mrs. Alice B.....-... 
Chandler Bo pr aes 
Chase, R. Siunst:.... 5.66, 
Chapin, Mr. Chester W..... I 
Chant; Amie. S 2 25. 0:5 ica s 
Chapman, Mrs. John Jay... 

Cheever, Miss Helen........ 
Cimmins, Mrs. Thomas. .... 
Clarke, Mrs. E. A. S........ 
Clarke, Miss Ella Mabel .... 
Cleveland, Mrs. Clement, .. . 
Clark, Mrs. George C....... 
WES 1s Wile Vcd Geir acn'd's coe 
Cleveland, Dr. & Mrs....... 
Codman, Miss Catherine A. . 
Codman, Mrs, James M..... 
Coffin, Mr. H. R..,........ 
Colgate, Mr. R. R.......... I 
Collins, Miss Ellen,......... I 
Collins, Miss Gertrude, ees 
Colon, ‘Mr. George Edward.. 
Conant, Mr. Earnest L...... 
Converse, Mrs. €. (>........ 
Coolidge, Archibald Cary ... 
Cooper, Mr. Newton........ 
Crams, Mr. M. W.......... 
Currier, Mr. B. H.)...... 65 
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LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forward ............. $2,91 7 


Crehore, Mr. Frederic M. 
Cushing, Miss eee W.. 
Crews, Miss L.. : 
Currier, ESAS ree 
Crocker, Ns I ke erp ea ocd 
Curtis, Mrs. Louis. . ial 
Cross, Mr. A. R.. bik eoemy 
Cutter, Dr. George CAPE: 
Davis, Mr. Richard oe 
Davis, Mr. William T.. 
Davis, Ee 
Dawes, Elizabeth B......... 
Delafield, Mrs. John Ross... 
Deland, Margaret.......... 
de Rham, Mr. H. C 
Davis, Miss E. F........... 
Dexter, Mr. S. W........... 
SO OS See 
Dix, Mrs. John M.......... 
Douglass, Elizabeth P. and 
Adeline. . , Ss: 
Dryden, Mrs. ‘John F. asia a Cea 
Dunbar, Harriet W......... 
Dunham, Mr. ae 
1, ere 
Eastman, Miss Mary........ 
Edes, Dr. Robert H......... 
Edmands, Mrs. John S...... 
Emerson, Mr. D. R......... 
Emerson, Elliot S........... 
Emerson, Miss Susan G..... 
Emery, Miss Georgina...... 
Estabrook, Mr. Arthur F.... 
Emery, Miss Louisa J....... 
Evarts, Miss pS eee 
“F. E. F.” 
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French, Mr. Daniel C....... 
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Friers, Miss Emilie......... 
Frothingham, Mrs. S........ 
"Eb Sy GPa 2 
Gibbs, Mr. H. E. A......... 50 
Gladding, Mr. John R....... 10 
Glazier, Mr. Henry S....... 10 
Goddard, Julia............. 2 


Gould, Mr. Edwin,......... 
Green, Caroline . a aaa ts 
Greene, Mrs. E. 
Greenwold, Mr. H William.. 

Grinell, Frank W........... 
Gwalther, Mr. Henry L..... 
Hackney, Mr. Walter S..... 
Hager, George W..........- 
Hale, Jr., Mr. Thomas...... 
Harkness, Mr. David W.... 
Harris, Miss Frances K...... 
Harvey, Miss Ruth S....... 
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Brought forward ............. $3,223 


Heath, Mr. J. A 
Hodenpyl, Mr. Anton G. 10 
Holt, Mrs. M. S.. 10 
Howe, Miss Fanny H. Q. . I 
Hovey ke Me & See I 
, Miss .s:, 5 
Hebberd Mr & hiss. TH. 10 
Hussey, Mr. William H..... 5 
Hyde, Mr. Herman A....... +1 
Ives, Mr. William Jay....... 2 
J. A.B I 
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ss Mrs. D. Willis....... 
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esup, Mrs. Morris K.. 
ohnston, J. W.. Mee 
ones, Mrs. Cadwalder...... 
Jones, Laura Graham....... 
og Mr. Charles H....... 
ones, Josephine G.......... 
Judson, Mr. H. I 
cg Mrs. August D.... 2 
eeler, Mrs. Charles Bradley 5 
Keim, Mr. Thomas D....... I 
Kempster, Mr. James....... 25 
Kennedy, Mrs. John S...... 25 
Kimball, Mrs. D. P......... 25 
Kuser, Mr. John Dryden... . 
Landerdale, Mr. J. V........ 
Langeloth, Mr. Jacob....... 
Langmann, Dr. G.......... 
Lasell, Louisa W........... 
Lawrence, Mr. John Burling. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Samuel... .. . 
Lewis, Edwin J 
Linnean Society............ 
Lippett, Mrs. C............ 
Livingston, Miss A. P...... 
Little, Mr. Walter S........ 
Lombard, Mr. A.S.......... 
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Mahl, 
Marloe, Mr. Henry §....... 
Mellen, Mr. George M...... 
Meyer, Miss Heloise........ 
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Miller, M 
Murray, Mr. J. Irwin, Pie bs 
McAlpin, Jr., Mr. D. H 
Neustadt, | SC 
Olcott, Mr. Dudley......... I 
Oppenheim, Mr. Myron H.. 
Osborn, Mr. Carl H 
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LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forward ............. $3,771 
PORN, Oo See 6 vos seas Foxes 
i ae ag AE ARR 
Parlaghy, Princess Luoff..... 
Pulitzer, Mr. Ralph.:....... I 
Quimby, Eunice W......... 
Randolph, Mr. Coleman,.... 
Randolph, Miss Fanny F.... 
Reeves, Mr. C. H 
Roberts, Miss Mary A...:.. 
Rogers, Mrs. Hubert E...... 
Sawyer, 167 _ BR ay 
Searles, J. M Gita. 
Sheffield, Mr. G. St. bm ia eas 
Scofield, Marion. . ie 
Slade, Mr. Francis Louis... . 
Slingluffs, Mrs. K........... 
Smillie, Mr. James C........ 
Smith, Mr. Albert J......... 
Smith, a Sick oie wag bale 
Snow, Mr. Elbridge G 
Sturgis, Ws Meera Geis ap seas 
Spafford, Miss Cecilia H..... 
Spring, Miss Anna Riker.... 
Stern, Mr. Benjamin, 
Steers, Mr. James R........ 
Stetson, Mr. Francis Lynde . 
Stone, Miss E. B........... 
Stratton, Miss Katherine W. 
Stryker, Mr. Thomas H..... 
Tappan, Miss Mary A...... 
Taylor, Mrs. Samuel L...... 
Thorne, Mr. G. Wisner bead 
Titus, jr., A 
Trumbull, Clara F.......... 
Troescher, Mr. A. F........ 
Spent, Pret D. Bins. osiis<. 
Ulman, Mrs. Carl J.. 
Vanderpoel, Mr. George ee 
Vreeland, Mr. Frederick K... 
3. GF Seer ete 
Wadsworth, Mr. Clarence S . 
Weil, Mr. Richard.......... 
Li es OF See 
Willard, Miss Helen......... 
Wilson, Jr., Mr. Orme....... 
Wilson, Mrs. M. Orme...... 
Wood, Mrs. Charles......... 
Wyman, Helen R.. 

Zabriskie, Mr. Andrew C.. 
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Letters from Teachers 


Below are printed a few of the many 
dozens of letters which have been received 
from teachers who conducted Junior 
Audubon Classes the past year, under the 
plan provided by the Association. They 
are reproduced for the twofold purpose 
of acquainting our readers with the 
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character of work which the teachers are 
doing in these classes, and, second, because 
it is believed that they contain suggestions 
which may be of assistance to other 
teachers just undertaking similar en- 
deavors. 

“T want to write you about the little 
Junior Audubon Society we had at school 
this year. We all enjoyed it exceedingly, 
and I am sure it did good in the hearts 
and lives of the little people who were 
members, and in the bird world too. 

“A year ago, I invited the children of 
some of the other grades to join our Audu- 
bon class, and we had over forty members. 
We had our meetings on Friday after- 
noons after school. The class was quite 
successful, and we saw some direct results 
of its success. Several nest-robbing boys 
gave up that “sport” altogether. One 
boy was instrumental in bringing about 
the arrest of some men who had been 
shooting song-birds. 

“This year, I had the class only in my 
own grade—the second. Almost every 
child in the room joined, making twenty 
members. I had daily periods for nature 
study -and language, and every other 
Friday we used these two periods for 
the Audubon class. The children were 
always anxious for the Audubon Fridays 
to come. They used often to ask, ‘Is 
tomorrow Bird Day, Miss Beth?’ and if 
I answered in the affirmative I heard ‘Oh 
goody! and I won’t forget to wear my 
button, and I wonder what bird it will be,’ 
from every side. Rarely did we have an 
absent mark on Bird Day. 

‘After we had used all of the ten leaflets 
you had sent us, we had lessons on some 
of the other birds, or, instead of a regular 
lesson, we went for a bird walk. I divided 
the class for these walks, taking ten 
children at a time. How excited they 
would get over the birds they saw! Nearly 
always they could identify the birds 
themselves. Sometimes I helped them, 
sometimes my bird-book helped me, and 
sometimes we had to write in the note- 
books, ‘unknown.’ 

“T will not try to tell you all about the 
good results of our Audubon class that I 
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The Audubon Societies 


have noticed. The most important thing, 
I think, is that a few more children have 
a keen interest in, and a true love for, 
their little brothers of the air. 

“Last year, a favorite pastime of a 
neighbor was shooting birds for his cat, 
and I think he was no more particular 
than the cat as to the kind of bird. His 
little daughter was a member of the Audu- 
bon class, and this spring I noticed that 
our neighbor’s cat has to catch its own 
birds. Perhaps, if the little girl can be 
an Audubon member another year, there 
will be no more cat. 

“‘A mother of another little member of 
the class used to delight in birds’ plumes, 
breasts or feathers of some kind on her 
hat. Her spring hat this year was trimmed 
with ribbon. 

“T have heard several bird-lovers say 
that they have noticed more of our common 
wild birds about this place than there 
were last year, and they believe the 
Junior Audubon Societies in the schools 
have been the cause. 

“When many of the 
mothers came to me and said that they 
wished to thank me for what I had done 
for their children along the line of nature 
study, especially of birds. They said that 
they thought the Junior Audubon Class 
was a splendid thing for their children. 
I pass the thanks on to you, where it 
rightfully belongs—BretH MERRITT, Sun- 
shine, Tenn.” 


school closed, 


“The Junior Audubon Society of the 
Tenafly, N. J., Public School has a mem- 
bership of two hundred and seventy-nine. 

“Every month, a half-hour’s nature talk 
is given by me in each grade. Although 
we study insects, trees and flowers, we 
devote a part of each lesson to the study 
of birds. I find this the most pleasing 
topic to them. The pupils are now 
familiar with our most common birds. 

“The boys and girls showed great 
interest, last winter, by putting out food 
for the birds during the severe weather. 

“This spring, bird-houses were made 
in the manual training department by 
the pupils of the fifth and seventh grades. 
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“TI think the outlook is bright for the 
protection of our feathered friends in 
this vicinity—Ina C. DeWitt, Super- 
visor of Nature Study, Tenafly, New 
Jersey.” 


“It gives me pleasure to say that, 
although we were late in the school term 
in beginning these classes, yet I think we 
accomplished some good for the birds. 
We succeeded in interesting many more 
children than the 51 I reported as mem- 
bers, and many of these have been feeding 
and watching the birds about their homes, 
and have put up bird-boxes, which were 
promptly eccupied, to the great delight 
of the owners. One boy who had been 
notably cruel to the birds has become a 
most interested member, and a lady of 
the town tells me that this one ‘convert’ 
was worth all the efforts of the class, even 
if nothing else has been done. 

“Our bird day, to which we invited the 
public, was a great success, and was 
repeated at the request of the superin- 
tendent of the school. I would suggest 
to teachers of Junior Audubon classes 
that they having a similar day—giving 
a bird program, showing the value of the 
birds to the farmers, etc. I think the 
plan of having these Junior Classes is a 
most excellent and practical one, and can 
be used in any kind of a school with the 
most gratifying results. 

Brrp Lore is read with interest by our 
pupils, and I have encouraged them to 
take it home, so that their parents may 
become interested.—Laura L. FAUCETTE, 
Lenoir, N.C. 


“T believe I was quite successful with 
my Junior Audubon class, for the chil- 
dren seem to take an interest in observing 
the birds, and in telling me all they could 
about them. They had some very inter- 
esting things to tell sometimes. 

“Every Thursday morning we would 
have a program arranged for which we 
allowed twenty minutes of our first period. 
It consisted of a short composition on 
the bird we had selected to study that 
week, a poem on birds, which was recited 
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by a member of the class, then the presi- 
dent would call on two or three members 
of the class to tell what they had found out 
about the bird during that week. Then we 
would arrange the program for the next 
week and take up our regular lessons.— 
Minnie Cuitps, Annapolis, Maryland. 


“My pupils have very much enjoyed 
the work of the Pitcher Junior Audubon 
class. Scarcely a day passes that some 
one doesn’t bring in a new observation to 
report. 

“They feed and protect the birds, and 
every child shows a new tenderness and 
thought for the little wild things of life. 
The idea grew out of the fact that so many 
dead birds were found in the recess yard, 
due to the very severe winter. Every 
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morning the children brought crumbs, 
and soon found the birds waiting for them 
at feeding-time. They have taken great 
interest in reading the literature sent 
out by the National Audubon Society, 
and have learned much by comparing the 
birds they see with the pictures sent with 
the leaflets. 

“The boys have made bird-houses, and 
I am sending you photos taken of the 
entire school, also of a group of boys with 
their bird-houses, which we have taken 
at your request. 

“T thank you in behalf of the children 
and for myself for your helpful interest, 
and wish the Society may grow and pros- 
per and give as much profit nd pleasure 
to other children as you have given to us. 
—Apa M. Rowse, Detroit, Michigan.” 


MISS ADA M. ROUSE, TEACHER 


Books by Frank M. Chapman 


“No writer on American birds is more thoroughly at home in his subject than 
Mr. Chapman.”—The Dial. 


Camps and Cruises 
of an Ornithologist 


The record of Mr. Chapman’s experiences during the eight years in 
which he was gathering material for the now-famous “‘ habitat groups’’ 
of birds at the American Museum of Natural History. With 250 pho- 
tographs from nature by the author. 

**It is hardly possible to exaggerate the attraction which this volume of adventure 


and travel, by an ornithologist superbly equipped for his work, must have for the 
bird-lover.’’— Philadelphia Press. 


Svo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. In a box, $3.00 net. 


Bird - Life 


A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page 
colored plates and numerous text-drawings by Ernest Thompson- 
Seton. Containing an Appendix, especially designed for teachers. 


The opening chapters of this book briefly define the bird, its place in nature, and 
its relation to man, and outline the leading facts in its life-history. The concluding 
chapters present portraits, names and addresses of upward of one hundred familiar 
eastern North American birds. 

“No more valuable or beautiful book upon birds can be desired.””—Phéla. Ledger. 


12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


A fascinating account of the habits of some of our common birds, 
with descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing in eastern North 
America. The author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds 
in Nature not only lends to the illustrations the charm of realism, but 
makes the book a record of surpassing achievements with the camera. 

t2mo. Cloth, $1.75 


The Warblers of North America 


Full biographies of our ‘‘most beautiful, most abundant, and least- 
known birds.’’ In describing these ‘‘dainty, fascinating sprites of the 
tree-tops’’ Mr. Chapman has here drawn on his own great wealth of 
material and has had the cooperation of many other ornithologists. 
Illustrated with colored plates of every species, by Fuertes and 
Horsfall, and by photographs of nests and eggs. 

“ Bids fair to remain an authority for a long time.”—The Nation. 


Imperial 8ve. Cloth, $3.00 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St., New York City 


4. Horace McFartano Co., Mr. PLeasawr Press. Harrisaurc, Pa. 


New, Revised Edition of the 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS 


of Eastern North America 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


Curator of Birds, American Museum of Natural History 


With Plates in Colors and Black and White, by LOUIS 
AGASSIZ FUERTES, and Text Illustrations by 
TAPPAN ADNEY and ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


The text of the preceding edition has been thoroughly 
revised and much of it rewritten. The nomenclature and 
ranges of the latest edition of the ‘“‘Check-List” of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union have been adopted. 
Migration records from Oberlin, Ohio, Glen Ellyn, Iil., 
and Southeastern Minnesota, numerous nesting dates for 
every species, and many biographical references have 
been added; the descriptions of plumage emended to 
represent the great increase in our knowledge of this 
branch of ornithology; and, in short, the work bias been 
enlarged to the limit imposed by true handbook size and 
brought fully up-to-date. 


In addition to possessing all the features which made 
the old ‘“‘ Handbook” at once popular and authoritative, 
the new “Handbook” contains an Introduction of over 
100 pages on ‘How to Study the Birds in Nature,” 
which will be of the utmost value to all students of liv- 
ing birds. 

The subjects of distribution, migration, song, nesting, 
color, food, structure and habit, intelligence, and allied 
problems are here treated in a manner designed to arouse 
interest and stimulate and direct original observation. 


A Biographical Appendix, giving the titles to all the 
leading works and papers (inebading faunal lists) on the 
Birds of Eastern North America, shows just what has 
been published on the birds of a given region, a matter 
of the first importance to the licél student 


561 Pages. Cloth, $3.50 net. Flexible Morocco, $4.00 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 
29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


